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Firestone 


EXTRA VALUES COUNT 


The Tire That Taught THRIFT to Millions [| ow prices on tires is one siilbieaee 


The extra quality at low prices is quite another. 
ro hie Awe, When you can get the Extra Values of 
one TOU a) Firestone’s two patented construction fea- 
ly es tures--Gum Dipping and Two Extra Gum- 

Neil] Dipped Cord Plies Under the Tread—at no 








GUM.-DIPPED CORDS premium in price, you are getting the most 
The Firestone patented Gum-Dip- in Safety and Mileage your money can buy. 
ping process transforms the cotton cords : i : .— m 

into @ strong, tough, sinewy unit. Prices for these extraquality tiresare un- 


Liquid cma apes everycordand helievably low today; in fact, the lowest ever 


meres me Bay eee ee > known. Youoweit tothesafety of yourfamily 


ing the strength of the cord body, and and yourself to equip your car with Fire- 


giving longer tire life. stones—the Strongest and Safest Tires you 
TWO EXTRA can buy at the price you want to pay. 
GUM-DIPPED CORD PLIES Drive in today. The Firestone Service 


UNDER THE TREAD Dealer will show you sections cut from Fire- 
This is a potented construction, andthe Stone Tires— also special brand mail order 
two extra Gum-Dipped cord plies are tires and others—take them in your own 












so placed that you get 56% sir hands and check the construction for your- 
poe vee on 20% on pan self. You and you alone be the Judge. Then 


against punctures and blowouts. It sets you will understand why Firestone Tires are 
C Ae high * stondord po for tire performance on the outstanding preference* of car owners. 

gum - Dipped NE, NON-SKID TREAD In these days of thrifty buying— FIRE- 
CORO STONE EXTRA VALUES COUNT! 














































































































UNDER THE, 4, Tough, live rubber specially compound- 
TREAD 4 od Tr long how woe. Seienially Listen to the “VOICE OF FIRESTONE” Every 
” tion and safe, quiet performance. Monday Night Ovcr N. B.C. Nationwide Network 
COMPARE CONSTRUCTION * QUALITY * PRICE 
| FIRESTONE FIRESTONE | TIRE SIZE FIRESTONE FIRESTONE eidiealiin ak am 
: c A 
wwe | re [oat | OLY ace Pomel ia | “Si |] Firestone cove es ere 
OF CAR Size | cash Price | Cash Price OF CAR | ‘Yeavy [Cash Price | Cash Price TIRE | Cash Price} 1 Onder Tire] C28 Price COURIER TYPE 
Each | Per Pair Duty Each Per Pair SIZE Each Price Each | Per Pair S$ 
Stu’bak’r 440-213-638] $3.63 [67-04 Ma | & 
Ford....\| 4 40-21|$4-79|$9-3O| | Gardner . - 9 3.98 | 7-7 
ee Uarmon- | 5-50-19] 8.48) $16.41) soxsicc) 3.57] _3.57_| 6.92 EACH 
Chevrolet _| 4.50-20] §-35|/10.38) | Peerless _ Aig + : Kn : 
7H 
Ford........| 4.50-21| 5-43) 10.54) | ori tai's | 6.00-18110.65| 20.66 Firestone senriner ree rey 
Ford) Viking... 4.40-21]*3.95] $3.95 [97.66 eee 
Whiteners} 4.75-19| ©.33|12.32) | Stu’bak’r 4.50-21] 4.37| 4.37 | 8.46 as 
Plymouth) Franklin...) 6.00-19|10.85| 21-04]| 4.75-19] §.12) 5.12 | 9.94 
Erskine _..| Hup’bile_ 5.00-19] §.39 5.39 |10.46 
Plymouth | 4.75-20] ©.43/12.48]/ 705.0 6 10.95| 21.24|| 5-25-21] ©.63| 6.63 |12.86 
og oh Packard . |}|— : A Other sizes proportionately low 
De Soto... Pierce-A._| 6.00-21])11.10] 21.54 Fi restone 
Dodge —...| Buick.....|6.00-22)11.60) 22.50// , 
Durant ._. $50-15|12.30| 23.861) * FIRESTONE do not manu- SENTINEL TYPE 
Gr. Paige (/5.00-19 6.65/ 12.90} | Pierce-A._| 6.50-19 3. ‘ : e 
Pontiac... | Stutz_____| 6.50-20)1 2.65 24.54 acture tires under special S$ 
Sessorer | a. brand names for mail order 
ln . Lincoln... 7.00-20114.65| 28.42/| houses and others to distrib- 
= 5.00-20] ©.75/13.10) | = || ute. Special Brand Tires are EACH 
Essex___. Truck and Bus Tires made without the manufac- Hate we 
Neh | 5.00-21) 6.98/13.54)| 30.5 H.D. __-...-.-- 15-45 |$29-96)| turer’s name. They are sold IN PAIRS 
Buick M. 32x6 H.D. .......-----.- 26.50) $1.00)! without his guarantee or re- 4.40-21 
; Cheeralet | 5.25-18] "7.53|1.4.60} | 34x7 HD. __.... 36.40) 70.60)! . onsibility for service. Every 
Olds’bile.. 36x8 H.D. __-.........| $1.65 |100.20 Firestone Tire! the Fire- 
| Buick... 5.25-21| 8.15/15.82) | 6.00-20 H.D........... 14.50; 28.14 d th li 
| Stu’bak’r 6.50-20 1D. 126.30] 32.62)] OBS Bame and the quailty 
Auburn...|!5.50-13] 8.35|16.20] | 7.50-201.D_|26.45| §1.60|/ excels that of special brand . 
| pam 9.00-20 H1.D...........|46.50| 90.40|| mail order tires sold at the Firestone 
1 |! 9.75-20 H.D...........|©1.65|120.001! same prices. OLDFIELD TYPE 
*%& One of the largest magazine publishing houses published a survey which they $ y yw | 
recently made to find out the tire buying plans of car owners for this year. 

In this survey they covered twelve states and interviewed 1,403 of their sub- EACH 
scribers. They found that 68% of those interviewed are going to buy tires this BOUGHT 
summer, and that 27.2% of these car owners are going to buy Firestone Tires—the IN PAIRS 
next highest is only 20.6% which shows the demand for Firestone Tires is 32% 4.50-21 





more than for any other make. 


TIRES + TUBES + BATTERIES - BRAKE LINING + SPARK PLUGS - RIMS + ACCESSORIES 


Copyright, 1932, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 














































\X HAT are the most 


needed inventions?” 

This question was asked 
eleven eminent American 
scientists by the publishers 
of Science News Letter, and 
the question was answered 
in a recent issue. It is worthy 
of note that two of the eleven 
said that “decent homes at a 
low cost” are the most 
needed invention. 

Scientists are too often 
considered lacking in senti- 
ment and devoted to such 
cold, hard topics as mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, 
and astronomy, or they are 
thought to be wanderers in 
those vague realms called the 
fourth dimension, or time- 
space. Whether this concep- 
tion of scientists is correct or 
not, there is much signifi- 
cance in the large proportion- 
ate emphasis placed upon 
homes, when one considers 
the enormous range of pos- 
sible inventions. 


“ 

AMONG our wedding 
presents was a gift subscrip- 
tion to Better Homes and 
Gardens, and what a gift it 
has proved to be!” writes 
Mrs. John Wilson, of Syra- 
cuse, New York. “Every 
issue has brought us new 
ideas and suggestions for 
beautifying our yard, and as 
for the recipes and household 
articles—well, I just couldn’t 
keep house without them. 
Better Homes and Gardens is 
truly a wonderful wedding 
gift, and I’m so enthusiastic 


ACROSS THE EDITOR’S DESK 


Going to Remodel ? 
Win a Cash Prize 


You MAY have been thinking for a long 
time of remodeling your home. Do it now, 
while material and labor prices are low. By 
showing us what you do you may, at the 
same time, win a prize. 

No matter how great or small—if the pro- 
ject makes the home more comfortable, or 
serves the convenience of the family, or im- 
proves the architecture, it is eligible in the 
“How We Rebuilt” Contest, for the period 
from June 20 to December 1, 1932. 

Changing dormers, windows, walls, roofs, 
making over waste attic space, modernizing 
a bathroom—any project that involves a 
change in the house—is eligible. 

The contest rules are simple: 

Simply write us a letter or postal card, 
indicating your intention of remodeling your 
home and of entering the contest. Then send 
us a photograph or photographs (if you are 
going to rebuild your home completely) of 
your home or a photograph of the detail (if 
you intend to change only a part of your 
home). Put your name and address on the 
back of each photograph. 

After you have finished rebuilding, send us 
an “after” photograph or photographs, show- 
ing the changes and improvements you have 
made, and a 300-word letter describing those 
changes. Be sure the “after” photographs 
are taken from the same positions as the 
“before” pictures. 

Each entry will be judged not on the mag- 
nitude of the rebuilding but on how well it 
has been done, the attractiveness added to 
the home. 

First prize is $100, second $50, third $10; 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth prizes 
are $5 each. An additional $25 prize will be 
given to the first three prizewinners if their 
entries are received before August 15. Address 
your entry to the Rebuilding-Contest Editor, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines. 


because buying often means 
wise investment. 

It is certainly true that 
there has never been a better 
time to buy than now, since 
prices are lower than they 
have been since long before 
the World War. Wise spend- 
ing at this time, in many 
cases, means increased spend- 
ing. It is therefore very likely 
that, from our own personal 
points of view, we are not 
buying enough. 


A MAN’S home is his 
castle.” It is his refuge from 
the cares of the day. It elo- 
quently voices the individ- 
uality of the family it shel- 
ters. There are now standard- 
ized units of home construc- 
tion. We may put our houses 
together panel by panel, even 
room by room, but the com- 
plete home, if it is to be 
beautiful—a real home—will 
be different from its neigh- 
bors, tho it may be dupli- 
cated in other communities 
without seriously detracting 
from its charm. 

For the President’s Home 
Conference a committee of 
architects recently made a 
report which said that the 
passing of “palatial’”” homes 
may result in the passing of 
the personal suburban dwell- 
ing and the rise of the 
“model village” or standard- 
ized house. 

If this implies the con- 
struction of whole blocks and 
long rows of houses that look 
exactly alike or in any other 
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about it that I just couldn’t resist writing you this 


note. 


Perhaps Mrs. Wilson’s comment will furnish a good 
suggestion to you. Altho June is sometimes regarded 
as the month of weddings, it is never too late to follow 
this suggestion. You may want to give a subscription 
to a friend or relative as a post-nuptial or pre-nuptial 
present, anytime in the year. 


A VALUABLE and constructive work is being ac- 
complished by the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in its “Wise-Spending Study Program.” The 
buying habits of American women and an intelligent 
study of such problems as home-modernizing, the 
return of merchandise, and so on are being analyzed. 

Wise spending does not mean hoarding. Often we 
may be thrifty by spending. Neither does wise spend- 
ing mean buying because we read propaganda of “buy 
now to bring back prosperity.” We do not buy to 


bring back prosperity, altho, as a matter of fact, buy- 
ing the things we want or need will result in employ- 
ment of those who are idle, and thus actually create 
prosperity. Incidentally, we also perform a patriotic 
service thereby. We buy because we want to buy and 





way lose their distinctive personalities, | think it is 
based too strongly upon the history of American sky- 
scraper architecture. The use of standardized con- 
struction in business and industrial architecture is 
one thing. Its use in home construction is another. 
Automobiles, amusements, and even songs, jokes, 
and literature may become more or less standardized, 
but the home is the last stronghold of individuality, 
where we insist upon expressing our own personalities. 


WHEN WE go on our vacation tours this summer, 
we can do much toward conserving the natural beauty 
of the landscape. The national parks are the country’s 
playgrounds, and many people go there for rest and 
recreation. If they are well tended they will be with 
us forever. If they are littered with trash, burned over 
or despoiled, they will be a reproach to the nation 
and to our generation. 

Attendants and caretakers do all they can to pre- 
serve the natural beauty, but they cannot do every- 
thing. We who have the privilege of enjoying them 
are expected to help. They are our 
great, free vacation gardens. Will 
our children have the opportunity ‘ 
of enjoying them as we do? 
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Most of us consider the X-ray an aid to medical and dental 
men only and a research tool of industry. We think of it as a 
cold, scientific instrument. Yet here X-ray photographs are used 
to show the delicacy, the complexity, and the beauty of line and 
form in flowers, leaves, and stems of plants we grow in our own 
gardens. 

To Hazel Englebrecht must be conceded this fascinating 
ability to record flowers and plants by means of the X-ray. The 
reproductions on this page depict her hobby in this new field. 
They are the results of countless hours of effort in developing 
a technic which enables us to see the structural composition of 
our flowers. ; 

Mrs. Englebrecht says, “I find that the X-ray reveals indi- 
vidualities in the structures of flowers that are quite as distinc- 
tive as their colors and visible 
forms.” 

These photographs clearly 


Seeing Thru the Flowers 


* 














reveal the complicated frame- _——— 
work upon which the leaf sub- 
stance 1s spread and Nature’s 
magnificent engineering skill 
in creating the cellular col- 
umns in the stems to support 
the weight of the flowers and 
leaves. 


X-Ray Photographs by 
Hazel Englebrecht 


















































The gossamer traceries of the leaves and flowers of the 
Fuchsia, at the top of the page, show accurately much that 
is usually hidden from view. And it is interesting to look 
into the very heart of a tulip and see its six stamens and its 
large pistil. When innermost secrets of the Easter Lily are 
revealed thru the X-ray, the lovely flower appears but a 
shadow of its true self. Compare the simplicity of the tulip 
and the lily with the more complex Fuchsia. 
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‘BEDTIME STORIES 
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§ gw there was a dog named Spot 
who belonged to a little girl 
and boy named Polly and Georgie. 
Spot was a very bright dog. He under- 
stood everything you said to him. 
But he sometimes pretended not to. 

One day Polly and Georgie were 
going to a party all dressed up. Spot 
wasn't invited, but he just would tag 
along. 

“Go home, Spot,”’ said Polly in a 
nice sweet voice. 

But Spot pretended he didn’t under- 
stand. He just stood still and wagged 
his tail. 

Then Georgie said in a BIG 
GROWLY voice, ‘‘Go home, Spot.” 
But Spot just lay down and shut his 
eyes, playing possum. 

**Let’s run while he has his eyes 
shut,” said Polly. So the children ran 
as fast as they could. 





But Spot had one eye partly open, so 
he jumped up and ran as fast as HE 
could too. And he bumped into 
Georgie and Georgie sat down in a 
big MUDDY puddle — KERSPLASH. 
And Georgie fell against Polly and 
she sat down KERSPLASH! 

And they looked like this: 





So the children went home crying. 

“Don’t cry,’’ said mother. ‘‘Hurry 
and put on some clean clothes. While 
you run off to the party I'll wash your 
muddy clothes and Spot, too.”’ 

So Polly and Georgie ran off and 
had ice cream at the party. Poor little 
Spot had to have a bath, but it was 
soon over, because he was washed 
with the same nice, white P anp G 
Soap mother used to get the children’s 
clothes clean so quickly and safely. 


a “a 
> W; 
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how DID you do it?” 


An eternal mystery to mothers—how do 
nice little children get so dirty? But there’s 
no mystery about the easiest and most 
economical way to get their clothes spic 
and span. P AND G Naphtha Soap! 

The moment you rub P AND G on your 
clothes, you start an easier, cleaner wash. This 
firm white cake won’t stick to your clothes. It 
never gumsin the water—you’ll 
have no brown soap streaks 
with PAND G White Naphtha 
Soap. No unrinsed, sticky soap 
to hold the dirt and give your 
clothes that gray look. No dark 
marks which come even with a 





white soap if it doesn’t rinse quite away and 
you run a hot iron over the soap spots. 

P AND G is quick-working—rinses out 
fast and completely. And it costs you less, 
either in actual cents or because the cake is 
bigger and lasts longer, than other laundry 
soaps. This fine white soap sells at a low 
price because more P AND G is made and 
sold than any other soap in 
the world. 

Lay in a month’s supply of 
P AND G and see how things 
like the children’s towels 
whiten up after a couple of 
P AND G washdays. 


P anv G The White Naphtha Soap 


Quick rinsing... takes the dirt... gives snowy clothes 
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Every Package Tells a Story 


Be sure you know what you want, then insist that you get it 


Grace Mcllrath Ellis 


D. YOU pride yourself on being a 
skilled shopper, when you are buying 
foods which can be seen and pinched, 
and yet make mistakes in choosing 
packaged foods? 

Then console yourself, for the 
moment, with knowing that you are 
but one of 49 women out of 50. This 
at least, is the opinion of a veteran 
foods dealer. 

In his own words: “The average 
woman is still judging the amount of 
spice in a package by the size of the 
box and the quality of the maple sirup 
by the picture on the jug. She is quite 
habitually accepting anything ‘just 
as good’ which an ambitious clerk 
offers.” 

There is no disguising wilted lettuce 
or hiding the mellow glory of a bulk 
display of Jumbo Evaporated Peach- 
es. But more than go percent of the 
food we buy now-a-days is packaged. 
And with the exception of the mar- 
velously versatile transparent paper 
and moderately utilized glass the 
bulk of our food containers are neces- 


sarily both opaque and pinch-proof. 


FORTUNATELY, close scrutiny of 
the outside of a package will often give 
a pretty telling picture of what lies 
inside. And now I would like to ask if 
you have ever stopped to read the 
printing on the outside of the boxes 
which line your cupboard shelves? 
Snatch a few minutes at your first 
opportunity and try it. You may be 
happily surprised at the interesting 
tale some package has been begging 
to tell. More than that, you may learn, 
for the first time, the plainly stated 


reason why some product has con- . 


sistently dissatisfied or puzzled you. 


LOOK FOR — 
1. Contents 
2. Brand Name 
3. Grade 
4. Net Weight 


Many a bottle of Vanillin, (an inex- 
pensive coal-tar product with a flavor) 
os posed on the pantry shelf as a 
bottle of Vanilla (a rich flavoring ex- 
tract made from the vanilla bean) 
only in the eyes of its purchaser—who 
has never happened to read its clear 
and identifying label. 

There is no law under the Food and 
Drugs Act which requires that the in- 
gredients in, and composition of, any 
food be stated on the label. (Inferior 
foodstuffs—particularly flavoring ex- 
tracts and spices—which are peddled 
from door to door are frequently un- 
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labeled or have unattached labels 
which are destroyed as the package is 
unwrapped. ) ) But the law does require 
that foods not be misbranded. And an 
increasing amount of genuinely pen- 
ny-saving and quality-insuring infor- 
mation is being placed on package 
labels now-a-days. 

Look for at least the following on 
packages you meet: 

The Brand Name: “Brand”’ is 
the trademark name which the manu- 
facturer gives to a certain type and 
quality of, in this case, food. Buying 
by brand | Continued on page 28 
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6 ye there was a dog named Spot 
who belonged to a little girl 
and boy named Polly and Georgie. 
Spot was a very bright dog. He under- 
stood everything you said to him. 
But he sometimes pretended not to. 

One day Polly and Georgie were 
going to a party all dressed up. Spot 
wasn't invited, but he just would tag 


along. 

"Eo home, Spot,"’ said Polly in a 
nice sweet voice. 

But Spot pretended he didn’t under- 
stand. He just stood still and wagged 
his tail. 

Then Georgie said in a BIG 
GROWLY voice, “‘Go home, Spot.” 
But Spot just lay down and shut his 
eyes, playing possum. 

*““Let’s run while he has his eyes 
shut,”’ said Polly. So the children ran 
as fast as they could. 





But Spot had one eye partly open, so 
he jumped up and ran as fast as HE 
could too. And he bumped into 
Georgie and Georgie sat down in a 
big MUDDY puddle — KERSPLASH. 
And Georgie fell against Polly and 
she sat down KERSPLASH! 

And they looked like this: 





So the children went home crying. 

“Don't cry,"’ said mother. ‘‘Hurry 
and put on some clean clothes. While 
you run off to the party I'll wash your 
muddy clothes and Spot, too.” 

So Polly and Georgie ran off and 
had ice cream at the party. Poor little 
Spot had to have a bath, but it was 
soon over, because he was washed 
with the same nice, white P anp G 
Soap mother used to get the children’s 
clothes clean so quickly and safely. 
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how DID you do it?” 


An eternal mystery to mothers—how do 
nice little children get so dirty? But there’s 
no mystery about the easiest and most 
economical way to get their clothes spic 
and span. P AND G Naphtha Soap! 

The moment you rub P AND G on your 
clothes, you start an easier, cleaner wash. This 
firm white cake won’t stick to your clothes. It 
never gums in the water—you 'll 
have no brown soap streaks 
with PAND G White Naphtha 
Soap. No unrinsed, sticky soap 
to hold the dirt and give your 
clothes that gray look. No dark 
marks which come even with a 





white soap if it doesn’t rinse quite away and 
you run a hot iron over the soap spots. 

P AND G is quick-working—rinses out 
fast and completely. And it costs you less, 
either in actual cents or because the cake is 
bigger and lasts longer, than other laundry 
soaps. This fine white soap sells at a low 
price because more P AND G is made and 
sold than any other soap in 
the world. 

Lay in a month’s supply of 
P AND G and see how things 
like the children’s towels 
whiten up after a couple of 
P AND G washdays. 


P anv G The White Naphtha Soap 


Quick rinsing... takes the dirt... gives snowy clothes 
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Every Package Tells a Story 


Be sure you know what you want, then insist that you get it 


Grace Mcllrath Ellis 


D. YOU pride yourself on being a 
skilled shopper, when you are buying 
foods which can be seen and pinched, 
and yet make mistakes in choosing 
packaged foods? 

Then console yourself, for the 
moment, with knowing that you are 
but one of 49 women out of 50. This 
at least, is the opinion of a veteran 
foods dealer. 

In his own words: “‘The average 
woman is still judging the amount of 
spice in a package by the size of the 
box and the quality of the maple sirup 
by the picture on the jug. She is quite 
habitually accepting anything ‘just 
as good’ which an ambitious clerk 
offers.” 

There is no disguising wilted lettuce 
or hiding the mellow glory of a bulk 
display of Jumbo Evaporated Peach- 
es. But more than go percent of the 
food we buy now-a-days is packaged. 
And with the exception of the mar- 
velously versatile transparent paper 
and moderately utilized glass the 
bulk of our food containers are neces- 
sarily both opaque and pinch-proof. 


ForTUNATELY, close scrutiny of 
the outside of a package will often give 
a pretty telling picture of what lies 
inside. And now I would like to ask if 
you have ever stopped to read the 
printing on the outside of the boxes 
which line your cupboard shelves? 
Snatch a few minutes at your first 
opportunity and try it. You may be 
happily surprised at the interesting 
tale some package has been begging 
to tell. More than that, you may learn, 
for the first time, the plainly stated 


reason why some product has con- . 


sistently dissatisfied or puzzled you. 


LOOK FOR — 
1. Contents 
2. Brand Name 
3. Grade 
4. Net Weight 


Many a bottle of Vanillin, (an inex- 
yensive coal-tar product with a flavor) 
as posed on the pantry shelf as a 
bottle of Vanilla (a rich flavoring ex- 
tract made from the vanilla bean) 
only in the eyes of its purchaser—who 
has never happened to read its clear 
and identifying label. 

There is no law under the Food and 
Drugs Act which requires that the in- 
gredients in, and composition of, any 
food be stated on the label. (Inferior 
foodstuffs—particularly flavoring ex- 
tracts and spices—which are peddled 
from door to door are frequently un- 
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labeled or have unattached labels 
which are destroyed as the package is 
unwrapped.) But the law does require 
that foods not be misbranded. And an 
increasing amount of genuinely pen- 
ny-saving and quality-insuring infor- 
mation is being placed on package 
labels now-a-days. 

Look for at least the following on 
packages you meet: 

1. The Brand Name: “Brand” is 
the trademark name which the manu- 
facturer gives to a certain type and 
quality of, in this case, food. Buying 
by brand | Continued on page 28 











Aids to Successful Canning 
And more “So Good” Recipes by Helen Treyz Smith—this time for 


canned-foods delicacies 


On: of the larger pieces of equipment which makes 
canning easy and successful is the pressure canner or 
cooker, so strongly made of cast aluminum and so 


tightly sealed that the steam developed is retained and | 


the temperature thereby raised above the boiling point 
of water in an open kettle, shortening the time neces- 
sary to cook and sterilize foods being canned. It is the 
only method approved by the Bureau of Home 
Economics for canning non-acid vegetables and meats. 

W ater-Bath Canners: Water-bath canners are avail- 
able in 6 and 12-jar sizes. Also, you can purchase a 
rack for the wash boiler which will hold 12 jars. 

Steamers: Canning steamers cook and sterilize by 
steam which arises from below and circulates around 
the jars. There is no pressure, as in the case of the pres- 
sure cooker. Any of the waterless types of cookers can 
be used to can by steam or water-bath. 

In steaming, arrange the jars on the inverted rack, 
add 2 inches of water, adjust the cover tightly, and 
steam for the prescribed period. 

In water-bath cooking, cover the jars with water and 
let the cooker lid remain loosely in place. 

Kettles: For the open-kettle method of canning 
fruits and tomatoes, be sure that you have large ket- 
tles, of 14% to 2-gallon capacities. 

Utensils for Measuring Accurately: Household scales 
such as the ones shown in the photograph are ex- 
tremely useful for weighing ingredients. For other 
measuring you’ should 
have measuring spoons  Acherry-pitter,pea-sheller,tongs, 
and containers in cupful, St?@wberry-huller, kitchen scis- 

. . sors, and correct tools for par- 
pint, and quart sizes. — ing, measuring, and dipping (Pho- 

Oven-Canning: This  tographs by Whiting - Salzman) 
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Pieces like these insure 
season upon season of can- 
ning successes and adapt 
themselves to many useful 
jobs in between times— 
an investment in kitchen 
efficiency for all time 


Mabel J. Stegner 
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should be attempted only when you 
have an oven-temperature regulator 
to insure an even and adequate tem- 
perature thruout the cooking and 
sterilizing process. 

Canning in the oven is one of the 
easiest and most pleasant ways to 
can; jars are set directly on the oven 
grate in a 275-degree oven. Fruits 
and our acid vegetable, the tomato, 
are successfully oven-canned. 

Small Canning Equipment: Equip 
yourself with sharp, well-shaped par- 
ing knives of stainless steel, a pair of 
scissors, wooden spoons of hard wood 
with long handles, cooking tongs for 
handling hot vegetables, a_ wide- 
mouth funnel for filling jars, and a 
ladle. 

The paring knives should have thin, 
sharp blades and tapered ends. 

A new type of kitchen scissors has 
one serrated blade to keep foods from 
slipping. 

The pea-sheller shown is useful 
whether peas are being prepared for 
canning or for the table. 

Jelly-strainers for straining fruit 
juice are much more convenient than 
makeshift bags; and a jelly ther- 
mometer is accurate and less confus- 
ing than the constant testing of a few 
drops of jelly-in-the-making. 

A new type of jar-opener can be 
adjusted to fit wide-mouth mason jars 
or narrow-neck catsup bottles. 

Glass Jars and Tin Cans: There are 
glass jars to serve every canning need. 
They are all good. The wide-mouth 
type is particularly nice for canning 
whole sachs or tomatoes or large 
halves. The glass-top type is easy to 
adjust, as are also the jars with lids 


ca 








of the self-sealing type. The self-seal- 
ing type comes in either the wide- 
mouth or the regular mason-jar styles. 

If you plan to do canning on a large 
scale the tin containers are conveni- 
ent. One must have a machine to seal 
the tin cans. Two different types of 
simple machines for sealing these cans 
are now on the market. 

Jar Rubbers: Good, new jar rubbers 
are essential. A good rubber should 
stretch to twice its length and snap 
back into place wfth no change of 
Shape or size because of stretching. 





‘So Good” Recipes - 


GREAT-GRANDMA would be as- 
tonished that I can at all. She lived in 
a time when very little was known 
about canning. 

Grandmother, on the other hand, 
would be shocked at the scantiness of 
my preserve closet, were she to take a 
peek at it along late in the summer. 
A dozen cans of beans. Two dozen 
cans of tomatoes, jellies, jams, pre- 
serves, conserves, sliced pickles 
and relishes! 

‘““My, my, what is this generation 
coming to?” I can imagine her say- 
ing. She rated her cans in fifties and 
hundreds of this and that, instead 
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frequently, it becomes commonplace 
and the pleasure in it palls. 

And now I know you want the 
recipes, because canning and preserv- 
ing time is upon us, and every fruiting 
tree and bush (or the market stalls, if 
we haven’t fruiting trees and bushes 
in our own back yards) is an invitation 
to get busy and put good things away 
for enjoyment later on. First are the 
favorite preserve recipes: 


AUNT ELLA’S DAMSON PLUM 
MARMALADE 
This, by the way, is an old treasured 
recipe in my family. 
2% pounds of Damson Plums 
2% pounds of sugar 
14 oranges 
1 pound of seeded raisins 








of in sixes and sevens 
and dozens, as I do. 
Personally, I have 
found it works out 
better and more 
economically in our 
household to pur- 
chase the bulk MW as 
canned foods and 
to concentrate my 
efforts on those “so 
good” specialties, such as Aunt Ella’s 
Damson Plum Marmalade, Grand- 
mother Smith’s Whole Tomato Pre- 
serves, and my own modern origina- 
tions in home-canned delicacies. 
These put up in reasonable quanti- 
ties are a never-ending source of satis- 
faction to me. And how they do add to 
the pleasures of eating, these favorites 
of one or several generations! I say 
reasonable quantities, because I have 
found that no matter how choice a 
canned food may be, if you have an 
over-supply and put it on the table 
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Mint sirup, grenadine (a fruit sirup made from 
pomegranates), and spices give new, delicious flavors 


Wide-mouth jars are nice for packing whole fruits 
and large halves (Photographs by Whiting-Salzman) 


Pit the plums, add the sugar and 
allow to stand overnight. In the morn- 
ing peel the orange, and after thoroly 
removing the white membrane from 
both fruit and peel, cut pulp and peel 
into small shreds or pieces. Add the 
orange and raisins to the plum-sugar 
mixture and cook together until thick 
and clear. 


CHERRY JAM 

One of my good friends gave me 
this recipe. It is an old English recipe 
that has been in her family for many 
years. The original directions called 
for long cooking. This has_ been 
modernized by the addition of com- 
mercial pectin. It has all the flavor 
of the original product, but because 
of the short cooking period, it has a 
brighter, prettier color. Incidentally, 
this is the specialty that my friend 
treats us to when our bridge club 
meets at her home. 


[ Continued on page 36 


















Harry R. O’Brien 


Jury 1. The ground was still moist 
from the recent rain, so I got out a few 
more delphinium seedlings from the 
seedframe, together with seedling 
Shirley Foxgloves, and re-set the 
Violas to replace those that some- 
thing, probably cutworms, had played 
hob with. Then I took a cultivator hoe 
and began, where the soil was dry 
enough. I like to cultivate after a sum- 
mer rain. 


Jury 2. If I were a prevaricator I 
should record here that on this day I 
went over all the shrub- 
bery with my pruning 
shears and gave things 
their summer pruning. 
But, being honest, I 
can’t say that I did. I 
just thought about it. 
It’s time to prune 
shrubs that have al- 
ready bloomed. 


Jury 4. In a thankful 
spirit | celebrated our 
partial independence 
from the grocery by 
cultivating the aspara- 
gus bed today and giv- 
ing it a square meal of 
commercial plant food 
so that the rest of the 
summer it can go ahead 
to manufacture next 
year’s crop of delicious 
tips. 

This afternoon we 
had a picnic supper out 
in our bit of wooded ravine, with 
guests, steak, lemonade, and so on. 
Then on our front lawn we burned 
various red fires and shooting balls 
in honor of the day. 


Jury 8. Malheurs—which is a polite 
garden swear word in French—some 
kind of long, black bugs are eating off 
all my Japanese Anemones and I 
don’t know what to do. I put on some 
poison dust, but instead of eating it, 
they scurried away as fast as they 
could. An hour later they were all 
back, eating ravenously. I shooed 
them away with a stick, but they 
soon came back. 


Jury g. I cultivated the-peonies to- 
day and gave them a square meal of 
commercial plant food. Then I gave 
the Hybrid Tea Roses the same kind 
of treat, cultivated them, and put on 
a half-inch mulch of peatmoss to con- 
serve moisture and keep down weeds. 


Jury 11. For some reason the grass 
all over the lawn is turning brown and 
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“Birds have been de- 
scending to my lawn in 
droves. I wonder why”’ 
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The Diary of a Plain Dirt Gardener 


dead in large spots that seem to grow 
wider every day. It looks like some 
disease has struck it. 


Juty 13. Down at the University 
today on an errand, I ran across 
Parks, the extension-entomologist, 
and told him about those black bugs 
on my Japanese Anemones. 

‘They are blister beetles,” he said. 
“What did you do for them?” 

I told him. 


“Wrong thing,” he said. “You 
should have read this.’ And he 
handed me a_ booklet 


that had control meas- 
ures for blister beetles. 
It advised spraying 
with a strong pyre- 
thrum spray. 

“Fine,” said I, “but 
it’s too late. The beetles 
have finished the Ane- 
mones clear to the 
ground.” 


Jury 14. For some 
reason, birds have been 
descending on my lawn 
in droves—mainly rob- 
ins — and they keep 

icking away at the 
antes spots in the grass. 


| 
' I wonder why. 


{ 


J Jury 15. It: looked 


like rain, but rain fell 
not. For two weeks it 
has been hot and dry. 
The ground is_ baked 
hard as a brick. When I try to culti- 
vate, first I dig out a brick, then I 
crush the brick to get out the weed— 
and Maggie (my wife) from her 
kitchen window says that I raise such 
a cloud of dust that she can’t see me. 
A good many of my transplanted 
seedlings have departed to flower 
heaven. 


Jury 16. Hot! There never was 
such a hot day in the history of the 
local weather bureau. It was 107 
downtown. Yet in the morning shades 
and coolness I went forth to hoe the 
long shrub border once again. Around 
the Redleaf Rose (Rosa rubrifolia) | 
found a lot of little seedlings of it, to 
my delight, for this is one ae favor- 
ite species of roses, with its purple 
leaves, single pink blossoms, and red 











The illustrations are actual caricatures of 
The Dirt Gardener by Cartoonist Ray Evans 


fruit that remains long in winter. 

Merlin, who helps me when there 
are no graves to dig at the cemetery, 
came around to see if I wanted the 
lawn mowed. The grass is so dry and 
brown there is nothing to mow. 

Wondering about the dead spots 
and why the birds came thereto, I dug 
down and, to my surprise, I found 
that a littke worm barely an inch 
long has been cutting off the grass 
and the birds have been digging out 
the worms. I found them every- 
where, and they are something I[ 
never saw before. 


Jury 18. Last night it really rained, 
and with the ground wet enough I 
began to do some seedling trans- 
planting before breakfast. But I 
didn’t get more than a few seedlings 
out until a cold wind blew out of the 
northwest, rain dashed suddenly 
down, and I rushed indoors, dripping 
wet. 


Jury tg. As I looked over the seed- 
frame this Sunday morning I saw 
something that made me sink right 
down on my knees. I looked, then 
shouted for the boys (my sons) to 
come to see. A Bellium bellidioides 
was in bloom, raised from seed I got 
in Switzerland and the first I have 
ever seen. This is a tiny, dainty, 
dwarfish alpine daisy. The bloom is 
less than % inch across and the stem 
not 2 inches high. 


Jury 20. By now those little worms 
have well nigh ruined the whole lawn 
and the birds come in ever increasing 
droves. The English Starlings are 
here now, while the robins have re- 
treated before their quarrelsome man- 
ners. I counted 49 birds on the lawn 
at one time. The lawn is covered with 
little round holes where the birds have 
picked out the pests. And I know now 
what the worms are. They are sod 
web-worms. But there is no known 
control that is effective. 


Juty 21. Knowing that the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen was 
holding its annual meeting in Detroit, 
we sequestered the boys with their 
grandmother, and Maggie and I 


started to go there this afternoon, 
arriving about Io at night. 
| Continued on page 44 


As soon as 


























A STORY that en- 
ables you to know 
and to protect in- 
sects helpful to you. 


Dragonflies are fierce,prey - 
ing killers of mosquitoes 
and many other pests. 
This unusual photograph 
of one on a waterlily was 
made by Lynwood Chace 























Paul Griswold Howes 


Mos: of our insect friends are so 
common that they are seldom no- 
ticed, or at best they are dismissed as 
being just “bugs” and are destroyed 
along with the rest. They are often 
found side by side with extremely de- 
structive insects for the simple reason 
that they are going right after them, 
and such circumstantial evidence 
gains for them the same evil reputa- 
tion as the destroyers. 

Let me introduce you to some of 
these insect folks and their good deeds: 

There is a large family of flies known 
as Asilids, commonly called robber- 
flies, actually the hawks of the insect 
world. Their young, which are active, 
maggot-like creatures living in rot- 
ting wood or other vegetable matter, 
begin their lives ravenously devouring 
the grubs of harmful beetles. Later 
on, when these larvae have trans- 
formed to the mature insects, they 
become the most active destroyers of 
other insects. They often swoop upon 
their victims in midair or remain cun- 
ningly near a frequently visited flower 
or a group of aphids with their sweet 
secretions, pouncing upon other visi- 
tors and bearing them off to some 
favorite perch where they suck the 
juices of the victims. 

With the exception of dragonflies, 











Man’s Insect Friends 


Our ga rden policemen use curious weapons 


which are also fierce, preying killers 
of mosquitoes and many other pests, 
the me ay probably destroy 
more insects than any other mem- 
bers of their tribe. They are tireless 
and merciless hunters. There are 
many species of them, and thruout 
their lives they are killers of the first 
order. Their bodies are streamlined 
and their wing muscles are of tre- 
mendous power. Protruding from 
the head is a sharp, daggerlike beak. 
From the insect’s point of view they 
must be indeed terrifying creatures. 
To the robber-flies we must take off 
our hats, for they are working end- 
lessly for our benefit. 


THE pests of pests are the aphids, 
or plant lice. They are legion and al- 
most unavoidable, unless spraying 
apparatus is used constantly. As 
most gardeners know, during most of 
the growing season they give birth to 
their young alive and in great num- 
bers, so that the colonies grow with 
great rapidity without the usual loss. 
In other species of insects the eggs 
show a considerable mortality. 

We have, fortunately, certain natu- 
ral enemies of the aphid tribe. Among 
these are four common insects. They 
are found among colonies of plant lice, 


This Man Howes 


In 1913 he was with the Colom- 
bian Expedition of the American 
Museum of Natural History 
which crossed the Andes twice 
in Colombia and brought home 
over 3,000 birds and animals. 

In 1916 and again in 1922 he 
was with William Beebe on the 
New York Zoological Society’s 
expeditions to British Guiana. 
And in 1929 he was co-leader of 
the Expedition to Dominica, in 
the Leeward Islands, which 
ascended Mount Diablotin and 
Trois Pitons. 

He is a fellow of The Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, 
member of The Explorer’s Club, 
and curator of thenatural-history 
department of The Bruce Mu- 
seum, Greenwich, Connecticut. 


—THE EDITORS, 
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where they are plying their trades and 
accomplishing untold good for the 
owner of the infested plants. One is 
a tiny black wasp 44 inch long which 
carries the aphids, one by one, to its 
tiny tunnel nest in some piece of dead 
wood and here deposits them for its 
young to feed upon. 


ANOTHER is a still more minute 
wasplike insect called the Ichneu- 
mon, whose eggs are deposited within 
the body of the aphids. Upon hatch- 
ing the resulting grubs consume 
their hosts and later issue thru pin- 
holes which may often be observed by 
the close watcher of Nature in the 
garden. 

Among the [ Continued on page 48 
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a regular monthly 
feature, is a complete 
new home-building 
service available from 
Better Homes and 
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A Small Home for Spacious Living 


Almost anywhere in America, $5,800 to 7,300, according to careful estimates 


will build this lovely Cape Cod gardened cotta ge 





The rear of the house is similar 
to and quite as attractive as the 
front. The planting is easy to do 





The side, either with or without 
the attached garage, is well 
balanced and most interesting 


If the detached garage is per- 
ferred the design below will 
harmonize with the cottage 
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, oe E is some- 


thing so pleasant 
about the low roof- 
lines and general 
proportions of this 
Cape Cod gardened 
cottage that it re- 
quires only the sim- 
plest planting, as 
indicated by Alfred 
Carl Hottes, gar- 
den-department 
editor of Better 
Homes and Gardens, 
to make it appear 
completely at home 
in almost any land- 
scape in America, 
whether that of the 
scrubby, flat sea- 
coast where the 
type originated or one of lofty trees 
and rolling country. 

The cottage can be built in city and 
town just as readily, for it requires 
only a $0-foot lot if it is placed with 
the ridge parallel to the street, or even 
a 40-foot lot if it is placed with its 
gable end to the street. 

The doorway is one of the most ar- 
resting features of the exterior. It is 
ornamented with pilasters, fluted 
above their high base and capped with 
a rosette. The door itself is paneled 
and ornamented with a row of tiny 
circke-headed lights. Should you 
mount a brass knocker upon it and 
light your way to it at night with a 
ship’s lantern, you will do much to 
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capture the full picturesque possibili- 
ties of the home. 

Narrow white clapboards are sug- 
gested for the walls, but wide ones 
may be used on the gable ends to give 
variety to the wall texture. Shingles, 
either stained or white, may be used 
in the same manner as the clapboards. 
If you desire an antique effect you 
may use hand-split shingles, the white 
ones being particularly charming. 

For the roof shingles, wood or as- 
bestos of the kind that simulates 
wood should be used. They should be 
gray, dark at the eaves, and fading as 
they near the ridge. 

The interesting and sturdily de- 
signed chimney is painted white with 
a black boot top. Because it is in- 
closed, there is little heat loss. For 
the same reason, it is easy to make 
water-tight, and most economical to 
build, there being no finished brick- 
work to do below the roof. 


THE plan has been so contrived as 
to achieve large rooms with cross- 
ventilation in a small area. To con- 
serve space for rooms the halls have 
been reduced to minimum size. The 
entrance hall, however, affords space 
for a coat closet and telephone cabi- 
net. There is an inviting window seat 
below the dormer in the upstairs hall, 
and the linen closet has been tucked 
into the wall by the master’s bedroom. 

The white-wainscoted living-room, 
with its windows on three sides, is a 
cheery place for the family to gather. 





































The view from the rear fore- 
ground shows the simplicity and 
balance of the exterior design 





The first-floor arrangement is 
unusually flexible, providing a 
study or bedroom by combining 
the living- and dining-room 


















The simple fireplace, painted white to 
match the woodwork, makes a focal 
point about which to group furniture. 
A door at the rear leads directly from 
the dining end to the terrace at the 
back of the house. 

The study is an all-purpose room. 
If you wish, the wall space allowed for 
bookshelves can be used to accomo- 
date a bedroom suite and the room 
turned into a guest room with the 
little lavatory private to it. It can also 
be used as a Sonab lens room and its 
closet fitted with to hold 
dishes. 

The bathroom, lavatory, kitchen, 
and laundry have been placed in the 
one corner of the house, so far as pos- 
sible removed from the living quar- 
ters. In this way all water piping has 
been concentrated and the initial cost, 
as well as the upkeep, will be very low. 


The Cost to Build 
This Home 


Our BILDCOST HOME 
PLAN Tells You 


shelves 





A 2CENT stamp, for postage and 
handling, will bring you a complete 
list of materials required to build this 
home, with the exact quantities of 
each item. This list, carefully pre- 
pared by experts, is a part of Better 
Homes and Gardens’ Bitpcost Gar- 
DENED-HomE PLan. 

Your local building-material dealer 
or builder, using this list and the 
drawings of the home as they appear 
on these pages, can prepare an accu- 
rate estimate of the total cost to you, 
right where you wish to build the 
home. Either is qualified to do this, 
as he has the up-to-date local labor 
and material prices readily available, 
and he will be willing and anxious to 
cooperate with you in arriving at the 





cost figures in your town or city. 

Thus you have a very reliable 
and practical service at no ex- 
pense to you except the 2-cent 
stamp. 

Then, in addition, if you wish 

lans and specifications for this 
Soe. as complete as the best 
architects can make them, we 
will send them to you for the 
nominal price of $5 for one set 
of plans and specifications. This 
new price applies to all Bildcost 
homes which have been pub- 
lished, regardless of the number 
of rooms. A refund has been 
made to all who have sent a 
larger amount for Bildcost homes 
which have appeared in the 
magazine. 

If the estimated cost to build 
(Bildcost) suits your purse, se- 
curing these plans and specifica- 
tions will be the final step before 
actual building of your home is 
begun. With the plans and speci- 
fications your builder can pro- 
ceed with actual construction or 
you can use them to get compet- 
itive bids for the work. 


THE third part of Better Homes 
and Gardens’ Bitpcost Gar- 
DENED-HomeE PLan is the Bild- 
cost Building Contract, which 
we send to you with your plans 
and specifications. Signed by 
your builder, it is his legally 
binding promise to build your 
home exactly as specified, and 
therefore does what we want it 
to do—protects you, insures the 
right construction of your home, 
safeguards your interests every 
step of the way. 

This simple plan, which solves your 
cost and building problems complete- 
ly, accurately, honestly, finally, is 
offered to you with a home design in 
each issue of Better Homes and Gar- 
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The upstairs bedrooms are 
spacious, because a minimum 
of area is required for the stairs 
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Above is shown an alternate arrange- 
ment of part of the first-floor plan 


dens. When you write for the list 
of materials for this home, ask for 
Quantity 
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A sequel story to “Cowboy Ballads at Our Own Firesides,”’ 











published in the November, 1931, issue 


Negro Spirituals at Our Own Firesides 


These religious songs are now considered the truest folk 
music ever produced in America 


HEN I was a child it was 
fashionable for people 
to say, patronizingly, 
that they loved to hear 
Negroes sing — and 
then to laugh at the 
songs which issued 
from the colored Bap- 
tist Church. 

When I was in col- 
lege a favorite Sunday- 
night diversion was going down to the 

“darky” church. 

the older people would set up fasci- 

nated us—but amused us mightily, 
which sin against music I hereby 
repent with appropriate blushes for 





my youthful lack of discrimination. If 


paying to hear Roland Hayes or the 
Fisk Jubilee Singers sing those same 
songs or carefully watc hing for radio 
programs featuring them is any atone- 
ment, I expect to keep on atoning for 
a good many years. 

In this expiation I ought to have 
plenty of company, for if ever a 
musical form was scandalously mis- 
understood and abused, it has been 
these folk songs, which the Negro 
himself calls ‘‘himes”’ or “‘ ballets” or 
“‘mellows” or sometimes “make-ups.” 
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The songs some of 


They have been sung on the vaude- 
ville stage by people who had no 
faintest idea of making them any- 
thing but a joke. And they have been 
laughed at by people who would in- 
stantly hiss down any attempt at 
ribaldry in connection with “Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul.” After the Civil 
War the more cultivated and intelli- 
gent Negroes were ashamed of the 
songs and sought to forget them. 
Happily, that is all a thing of the 
past, at least among musicians. The 
spirituals are now ‘regarded as the 
truest type of folk music 
ever produced in America 
and as one of the most 
charming of song forms 
ever produced anywhere. 
Collections of them are ap- 
pearing in handsomely 
turned-out volumes. 
Groups of singers from the 
Negro schools find eager 
audiences. Despite the 
opinion of Carl Van Vech- 
ten that white people 
should not attempt to sing 
the songs, many white 
singers are getting the 
spirit of them, and there- 
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fore singing them understandingly and 
sincerely. 

What has happened to bring about 
this radical change in our estimate of 
the spirituals? 

Well, for one thing, the radio is 
making them familiar to a large audi- 
ence which either had never heard 
them or had heard them very badly 
sung. Since a great factor in musical 
appreciation is familiarity with the 
piece in question, it is only natural 
that there should be a widespread new 
interest in the spiritual. 

But as is usually the 
case with folk song, the 
popular interest did not 
come until after the musi- 
cians and collectors had 
become enthusiastic over 
the spiritual. Its intrinsic 
worth has very deeply im- 
pressed some of the great 
artists of our time. When 
Anton Dvorak, one of the 
world’s foremost compos- 
ers, came to write “The 
New World Symphony,” 
he embodied in it themes 
inspired by these devotion- 
al [ Continued on page 4/ 

















My HUSBAND and I have six 
children—truly a Rooseveltian family 
for these days—and, excepting them, 
have never had so much fun from 
anything else as from our lily pool. 
While the concrete was drying under 
wet sacks, we ordered various plants 
(from a catalog obtained from one of 
your advertisers). They arrived early 
last sage At a local pet shop we 
bought some small goldfish and a 
nearby creek supplied frogs. 

Soon we were having waterlilies 
every day. Tadpoles hatched by the 
score and baby goldfish swam about 
everywhere. Lovely blue spikes of 
bloom appeared on the pickerelweed, 
and the floatingheart plants produced 
clear yellow flowers constantly. The 
children were thrilled. Hardly a day 

assed that they did not run into the 
wee with an excited, ““Oh, Mother, 
I saw some tiny minnows!” or “Come 
quick! There’s a Pink Opal out to- 
day.” They spent so much time walk- 
ing around the pool or lying on their 

‘tummies” gazing into its depths that 
grass could not possibly grow there, so 
we finally gave up and set in irregular 
flat stones for a walk. 

At present we have nineteen kinds 
of plants. Our lilies are Chromatella 
(yellow), Rose Magnolia (pale pink), 
Pink Opal (bright pink), and Juno 
(white, night-blooming). Then, be- 
sides pickerelweed and floatingheart, 
are umbrella-sedge, Giant Arrow- 
head, variegated sweetflag, water- 
poppy, two kinds of water-hyacinths, 
waterfern, primrose-willow, parrot- 
feather, forget - me - not (Myosotis 
palustris), waterlettuce, Salvinia, and 
four kinds of submerged oxygenating 
plants, of whose names we are not sure. 

We have seven large bullfrogs, 
many tiny ones, and dozens of tad- 
poles, with a colony of mussels and 
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Gophers destroyed everything planted by Mrs. J. Walter Jones, Yavapai 


County, Arizona, 


Besides common goldfish we 
have Japanese Fantails, Veiltails, 
Shubunkins, Calico Fish, and one 
Telescope. They are now very tame 
and come swarming boldly around 
the children’s fingers when they trail 
them in the water.—Mrs. James C. 
Berkey, Washington County, Indiana. 


snails. 





until she built a pool 


and gardened in water 


ney, grew 12 feet high in three seasons 
and never fails to present its golden 
bells for Easter. 


Immediately following blooms the 


pink Flowering Almond, interspersed 
with feathery Spiraea arguta and thun- 
bergi and groups of rosy 


Tulips 


Darwin 
-a dainty picture for spring. 





For Temporary Shade 


THREE years ago our new 
home perched on a bare, high 
clay terrace, facing west into 
blistering suns with no bit of 
shade anywhere. 

To escape the heat we at 
once planted quick-growing 
vines and shrubs for tem- 
porary relief, in addition to 
setting out shade trees—first 
a wild grapevine, then some 
Forsythia suspensa_ which, 
pegged to the tall brick chim- 
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The William F. Wood home, Polk County, 
Iowa, once scorched unshaded in the hot sun 










At left: Quick - growing vines and shrubs 
now give shelter from its blistering rays 


Next come the stately Madonna 
Lilies, blooming beneath the purple 
Clematis jackmani, while white clouds 
of Philadelphus Virginal conceal an 
unsightly corner and soften the line 
of the too steep doorsteps. 
Overhead, in the exquisite greens of 
its early leafing, the wild grapevine 
travels along an invisible wire from 
one brown latticed awning to the next 
and as its tendrils lengthen and the 
heat increases, we draw the west win- 
dow shades and [Continued on page 32 
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New Light on an 
Old Problem 


WEN I built my home twelve 


years ago the window specifications 
said but little more than that they 
were to be double-hung—that is, the 
kind with two sliding sashes. They 
were to be of a certain kind of wood, 
of such-and-such sizes, and with so- 
and-so many panes above and below. 
That was all, for double-hung win- 
dows had been standardized for so 
many years, and the product of the 
various makers was so much the 
same, that beyond being sure of quali- 
ty the only remaining point was price 

The windows that were delivered 
from the lumber yard consisted of the 
frames with built-in boxes at the 
sides for the weights, and the sashes, 
which were not fitted. The frames 
were built into the walls, and later 
the carpenters had a good deal of work 
to do in the fitting and hanging of the 
sashes—planing them down to slide 
easily without being so loose they 
would rattle, and attaching the 
weights and cords. 


WHEN the windows were finished 
they were normal for that day—in- 
clined to stick in damp weather and 
to rattle in dry. They were at their 
worst in winter, for with the shrinking 
of the sashes under artificial heat, a 
wind would blow such volumes of air 
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thru the joints that the spaces 
near the windows were too 
chilly to use. 

Those windows were not sat- 
isfactory until I added metal 
weatherstrips and gave the pro- 
tection of storm sash to those on 
the exposed sides. This required 
taking out the sashes for the attach- 
ment of the weatherstrips and fitting 
each storm sash to its particular win- 
dow. And there was more fitting to 
do when the windows were covered 
with outside screens. 


WHEN the windows had been in 
use for a few months, the putty fell 
away from the glass and exposed the 
joints to leakage of rain and air. This 
was because the putty had been put 
on raw wood, which absorbed its oils 
and so took away its strength. Had 
the sashes been painted before being 
glazed, the putty would have lasted 
indefinitely. Similarly, the sashes 
swelled and shrank because their 
edges had been left raw after fitting 
and were open to absorb and give off 
moisture. Builders say that this 1s 
better than the sticking that may 
come if the edges are painted, altho 
the trouble could be prevented with- 
out that risk by a heavy brushing of 
raw linseed oil, which will sink in and 
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For many years the inven- 
tive genius of our builders 
ignored the problems of 
windows and screening. Re- 
cently, however, notable 
improvements have _ been 
made in these important fea- 
tures of the house, and so 
Better Homes and Gardens 
passes the details on to you in 
this article. — THE EDITOR. 


A modern combination: steel 
casements and rolling screens 


Spring balances eliminate weight 
boxes and allow narrow mullions 











seal the pores as it dries below the 
surface. 

Were I to build today there would 
be several paragraphs in the specifica- 
tions about windows, weatherstrips, 
and screens, for without these a home 
is neither complete nor efficient. In a 
cold climate the specifications would 
also include storm sash. It would cost 
less and be more satisfactory to do all 
this work in the beginning than to 
make the additions later on. 


THERE has been as much improve- 
ment in windows as in other building 
materials, and I should want those 
that in five or ten years would be 
working as smoothly, and be as tight, 
as when they were new. 

The first of the real improvements 
was in weatherstrips—the metal kind 
with ribs that fit into grooves in the 
edges of the sashes and with enough 
spring to keep the joints tight while 
leaving the sashes free to slide. There 
can be no question as to the value of 














good weatherstrips, for the Bureau of 
Standards has announced that by 
their use fuel saving may be as high 
as 20 percent. 

There have also been improve- 
ments in hanging windows—balanc- 
ing the weight of the sashes to per- 
mit them to be moved with little 
effort. When they are balanced by 
weights attached by cords, the width 
of the frame is increased by the weight 
boxes on each side, which reduces 
either the area of the glass or of the 
wall space. 


THEN, too, a cord may break and 
can be replaced only by taking off 
part of the frame to release the sash. 
This will usually leave scars that call 
for refinishing, so that it is altogether 
something of an operation. To prevent 
this trouble, chains are coming into 
use in place of cords. They 
can be applied to old win- 


but by long wire springs. 








This is an entirely new 
idea. The springs, two to 
each sash, lie in grooves 
cut partly in the edges of 
the sashes and partly in 
the frame; they are rust- 
proof and are adjustable to 
balance the weight. The 
sashes are so loosely fitted 
that they cannot stick, 
even in extremely damp 
weather, but are kept tight 
against air leakage by the 
depth of the weatherstrips. 
They move with excep- 
tional ease. Having no 
weight boxes, the frames 
are no wider than the size 
of the sashes. When so 
ordered, the windows are 
delivered equipped with 











dows as well as to new. In- 
ventors have been busy on 
this problem of balancing 
and have worked out sev- 
eral devices in which springs 
take the place of weights. 
There has been a long 
step forward in a new form 
of window of which all the 
fitting is done at the fac- 
tory. It is so complete that 
it can be built into a wall 
with little labor, and then 
needs only to be finished by 
the addition of the inside 
and outside trim and by 
painting. These windows 
are single or in groups and 
have several new features. 
The sashes, glazed with 
health glass, are fitted with 
metal weatherstrips and are 
balanced, not by weights, 
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The standard wood double-hung window has been 
modernized by weatherstripping and improved screening 


Left: A factory -assembled window unit equipped at 1 
with spring balances and at 2 with weatherstripped sash 


storm sash and outside screens, and 
these, being made by machinery, are 
more accurately fitted than is usually 


possible with handwork. 
"THESE windows follow the trend that 


is becoming more apparent in home 
construction—reduction of labor on 
the site by doing more complete work 
at the factory. This thought is behind 
the increasing number of makers of 
metal-casement windows, which are de- 
livered complete with frame and sash- 
es, and after setting in the wall require 
no further work than painting and at- 
tachment of hardware. Usually they 
are of steel, and in the simpler and 
standardized forms they cost little if 
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A complete wood casement 
unit, weatherstripped and 
screened, is now available 


any more than wood-frame 
windows. 

The casement is the old- 
est form of window, but 
when made of wood, as in 
the past, it may leak as it 
dries and shrinks. In this is 
the reason for displacement 
of the older forms by the 
double-hung window, for 
altho this will not permit 
the uncovering of more than 
half of the window opening, 
its tightness was more to be 
considered. The wood case- 
ment has by no means been 
abandoned, however, for 
one of the large manufac- 
turers is now introducing a 
form that he believes will 
overcome all the earlier 
troubles. This casement is 
sold as a unit, complete with 
frame, sashes, weatherstrips, 
screen, storm sash, and hard- 
ware. 

The choice in casements 
is between those that swing 
out and those that swing in, 
with advantages and drawbacks to 
each. The out-swinging casement can 
more easily be made tight against the 
drive of rain under a heavy wind. It 
does not interfere with draperies, and 
when open it will often catch and 
draw in a breeze that would otherwise 
pass. 


But with out-swinging casements 
there can be no outside shutters, so 
that there is difficulty in darkening a 
room without shutting off the air. 
This can be overcome with inside 
Venetian blinds, which in their newer 
forms are kept from swinging and 
rattling by traveling in channels on 
the window’ [ Continued on page 4o 











Boys and Girls: 
You are invited to 
join The Junior Gar- 
den Clubs of America. 
Send a 2-cent stamp 
and your name, age, 
and address to Cousin 
Marion, Box 9107, 
The Junior Garden 
Clubs of America, Des 


Moines. 









Think of the water we would have 
to pump and carry to supply one 
large tree which gives off as much 
as 150 gallons of water every day 






















re you guess Nature’s best way 
of cooling the air on these hot summer 
days? Not oceans, or rivers, or lakes— 
these only help cool the air for those 
who live around them. It is the trees 
and other plants that furnish the 
greatest part of the moisture that 
cools the air which we breathe. It has 
been found that one large oak tree 
will give to the air around it 150 gal- 
lons of water every summer day. 

Think of it! What if we had to carry 
this much water to every one of our 
trees! That would mean that every 
five minutes we would have to stop 
our play to carry to every one of the 
trees around our home 1 gallon of 
water. Wouldn’t Mother Nature need 
to have many little fairy helpers in the 
big forests to keep all her trees happy 
with plenty of water to drink? 


I KNOW, Junior Gardeners, that you 
are wondering what the trees do with 
so much water and how they give it 
back to us just when we need it most. 

Horticulturists, the people who 
have studied Nature most, have dis- 
covered that the roots that feed the 
trees extend out as far as their longest 
branches, which are sometimes 40 feet 
away from their trunks. 
reason why when we want to feed our 
trees we put plant food in holes as far 
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away from the trunk of the tree as the 
tip of the longest branch. 

Just for fun, let’s suppose that we 
could go under the ground and enter 
the tree to find out where it gets all 
this water and how it gives it to the 
air. First, we would see millions of all 
sizes of roots, some as big as your arm 
and some only as big around as a pen- 
cil. We would see some that look like 
hairs, and that’s just what they are. 
They are root hairs. These millions of 
little root hairs reach down, down 
into the unseen sources of the layers 
of the earth and take up moisture. As 
this moisture is pulled thru the earth 
we find that it brings with it valuable 
earth salts, as well as the plant food 
that we put in holes to feed the tree. 
Of course, these root hairs can take 
only what will dissolve in water. 


AS WE follow these millions of little 
root hairs we discover that they carry 
the moisture and food back to the 
bigger roots, and these roots force it 
to still bigger roots until at last it 
reaches the trunk of the tree. The 
moisture and the food is then carried 
up the trunk of the tree and goes out 
into every branch. And of course 
every branch gives each one of its 
leaves ‘a share of this moisture and 
plant food that has come from down 
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deep in the cool earth. And now we 
see the most marvelous part of our 
tree factory—the leaf. The leaves are 
sometimes called the lungs of a tree 
because they act just like your lungs. 
They are breathing parts. 

As we follow the moisture and the 
food that has just been brought up to 
the leaves, we find that it enters rows 
of little cells filled with a marvelous 
green substance called chlorophyll 
(klor’-oh-fil). If we were to look at the 
inside of a leaf with a microscope we 
could see row after row of these little 


cells filled with chlorophyll. 
THIS name chlorophyll seems like an 


awfully big word, and my Junior 
Gardeners will wonder why I don’t 
call it by some simpler name. But, 
Junior Gardeners, not even the scien- 
tists know yet just what this marvel- 
ous green substance is. All they know 
about it is that it has the power to 
draw a tremendous lot of energy from 
the rays of the sun, with which it 
manufactures the necessary starch to 
feed the various parts of the tree. 
Perhaps some day one of the members 
of The Junior Garden Clubs of Ameri- 
ca will solve this baffling mystery of 
chlorophyll. We have discovered that 
each beautiful green leaf is made up 
of millions of [| Continued on page 44 
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How to Arrange 





Cutflowers 


There are a few simple rules and they are 


SO easy to learn 


Fae Huttenlocher . . . Editor, The Garden Club Exchange 


By KEEPING in mind a few simple 
rules you can soon learn to arrange cut- 
flowers so that they are more pleasing, and 
with a little practice the results will become 
beautiful, even distinguished. 

Some persons seem to have at their finger 
tips the ability to arrange flowers artisti- 
cally, and yet they may not be able to 
explain how they attain their results. I be- 
lieve that we can learn to arrange flowers 
pleasingly just as we can learn to paint, 
sing, or play the piano, even tho we are 
not endowed with genius. 

First of all, every flower arrangement 
should have a purpose. You may be having 
a dinner and desire a flower arrangement to 
add to its charm. A friend may lao sent 
you flowers from her garden or a florist. 
Whatever the case may be, as soon as you 
have the flowers your first thoughts should 
be: “For what purpose shall I use them? 
In what container will they appear to best 
advantage?” 

After you have decided where you wish 
to put your flowers you are ready for the 
basic principles that will help you to ar- 
range them in a more satisfying way: 


Choice of Containers 


THE relation of flowers to the container is 
logically the first principle in good flower 
arrangement. In every flower arrangement 
the container is an important determining 
factor in its loveliness. It is the foundation 
of our arrangement and in every case should 
be selected to enhance the flowers and play 
up to them, never being so evident as to de- 
tract attention from the flowers. The best 
container always subordinates itself to the 
arrangement. 

Suited to Use. If the flowers are to be 














A bowl of flowers which shows 
good rhythm and flowing lines 







used for dining-table decoration, necessity 
dictates that a comparatively low bowl 
should be used in which the arrangement 
can be kept low enough not to interfere 
with sight and conversation of those seated 
across the table from each other. 

Thus I believe that table arrangements 
should never be more than 14 inches high. 
Of course, the arrangement should look well 
from all sides and should be in harmony 
and of proper proportion with table acces- 
sories. 

If the arrangement is used on a library 
table we must take into consideration the 
available space it is to fill, the accessories 
with which it is to be combined, such as 
books and lamps, and the color of textile 
upon which it is to rest, in order that it will 
make a pleasing and restful picture. 

An arrangement for the desk, dressing 
table, or side table will be comparatively 
small, calling for a bud vase or small bowl. 
Oftentimes it need be arranged for a view 
from only one side, which simplifies the 
problem of arranging the flowers. 

If placed high on a bookcase, in a niche in 
the wall, or on a piano, a trailing type of 
arrangement to be 
enjoyed from be- 
low will call for a 
bowl or container of 
medium height. 

A massive ar- 
rangement in the 
hall, on a stairway, 
or on a platform of 
a large room calls 
for a more massive 
bowl with an ample 
opening 

Spirit of Arrange- 


ment. The design, 
style, and color of 
the container to be 


Pansies, Doronicum, Sweet 
Peas, and Spanish Iris. Note 
that each flower is grouped 





1. Correct Japanese ar- 
rangement, with three 
main branches rising 
from the same point. 
Note the tip ‘‘Heaven”’ 
directly over its base. 
Figure 2 is incorrect, 
and violates these rules 
















3. Good proportion in ar- 
rangement: main stem 
1\4 times height of con- 
tainer, 1 branch 2, that 
of container, 1 branch ! 
height of the container 

































































the vase. A simple 
arrangement of 
branches, iris, or nar- 
cissus in such a vase 
would be entirely 
overpowered by the 
elaborate vase and 
would appear inap- 
propriate and lost. 
The severe and un- 
usual lines of a mod- 
ernistic vase call for 
a simple arrangement 


used will depend 

upon the type or spirit of the ar- 
rangement. To illustrate, if you 
have a low Japanese bowl, rec- 
tangular in shape, the very style 
of such a container calls for an ar- 
rangement in the Japanese manner, 
the keynote to which is simplicity. 
(See Figure 1.) 

Perhaps you must use an old Vic- 
torian vase of white china elabo- 
rately decorated. Such a container 
would call for an arrangement of 
flowers sufficiently colorful and 
compact to hold itsown or dominate 
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of flowers of strong 
character, unusual, and striking in 
line, such as callas, cactus, Tri- 
tomas, lupines, the bird-of-para- 
dise-flowers, and Anthuriums. 
We are fortunate today to have 
available from leading pottery, met- 
al, and glass manufacturers vases of 
every desirable color, form, and tex- 
ture to meet our every need and 
within the range of every pocket- 
book. There is no excuse for the 
home-owner to be without an allur- 
ing and satisfactory supply of flower 
containers. [ Continued on page 38 





Suggestions for Porch and Lawn 


Christine Holbrook 
Better Homes and Gardens’ 
Home -Furnishings Director 


FurNITURE that remains on the lawn 
day in and day out during the summer 
months, exposed to sun and rain, should 
be sturdy, comfortable, and practical like 
the above well-designed hickory pieces. 


Right: Howskillfully this garden-lover has 
combined the cool shade of a friendly tree 
with the sloping bank, the picnic table, and 
the bench! Together they offer the sum- 
mer comfort and charm of outdoor meals. 
(Photograph by Mattie Edwards Hewitt) 


Below: Simplicity of line is to be strongly 
noted in the new porch furniture of this 
summer. Even the cushion coverings and 
upholstery lean toward one-color com- 
binations. The tones used are clear and 
bright. (Photograph by Fulton Studios) 
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Dancing Lessons? YES, Says Miss Lyndall 


Drawing Lessons? N O, Says Mr. Darling 


Mrs. Shultz interviews these two 


important artists on her favorite 


subject--Child Training 


Gladys Denny Shultz 


Better Homes and Gardens’ 
Child Care and Training Director 


Tee average child likes to move 
about to music and really enjoys and 
derives much benefit, both physically 
and nervously, from dancing lessons; 
in fact, I have known of cases of ex- 
treme nervousness greatly helped, al- 
most cured, by the development of the 
rhythmic sense, and sometimes cases 
of lack of muscular coérdination can 
be helped or cured by a careful danc- 
ing teacher. 

“Children who have had dancing 
lessons seldom have anything like an 
‘awkward age.’ There seems to be no 
particular difference in their ease and 
grace except that they may grow 
taller. 

‘But these beneficial things do not 
come when a child is put into a theat- 
rical atmosphere, shown off, kept up 
until 11 o’clock or later to do some 
silly dance when she is too sleepy to 
stay awake.” 

Thus is the case for dancing lessons 
stated by a teacher of the art to whom 
| appealed for expert information, as 
well as one of the evils which too 
often follows when an attractive child 
becomes proficient in this particular 
accomplishment. 


IN CONSIDERING dancing for 
children, I beg parents to keep in 
mind always the welfare of the child 
and to place the lessons on that basis.” 
Thus speaks Dorothy Lyndall, of 
Los Angeles and Hollywood, whose 
work in a community where the 
temptation is perhaps strongest to 
exploit talented children has given 

er an unusual opportunity to view 

the resultant evils thereof. At my 
request, she has outlined a program, 
one she follows in her own teaching, 
designed to give the child always the 
enjoyment she should have in danc- 
ing, while taking up only as she is able 
the more sophisticated and exacting 
exercises. 

“When a child rebels at having to 
practice dancing,” she tells us, “‘the 
chances are that she is being given too 
difficult a form of dancing for her age.” 





















“Natural types of dancing 
should be first employed, a tech- 
nique based on skipping, running, 
walking, leaping, combinations 
of these to express different emo- 
tional qualities within the child’s 
understanding, or dances based 
on games, such as tag, hide-and- 
seek, playing with balloons. For 
little children, dances with words 
are valuable, as the child does not 
have to memorize a set routine 
but thinks entirely of the fun of 


Dorothy Lyndall, dancing teacher in 
Los Angeles and Hollywood, presents 
the case for training in dancing 


And Jay N. Darling (Ding), nationally 
known artist and newspaper man, 
gives his views on how artists are made 
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Miss Lyndall begins with rhythm 
teaching for the small children. “This 
is very satisfactorily done, even when 
a child seems to be quite deficient in 
rhythmic sense, by the use of percus- 
sion instruments. 


EVEN the 4-year-olds can beat a 
drum, and instead of having them 
count 1-2-3, when numbers mean 
nothing to them, I have them play 
evenly first, then loud-soft, or loud- 
soft-soft, putting in as many ‘softs’ 
as the beat requires. This way very 
small children play perfect rhythms. 
They also express the same rhythms 
by clapping the hands, stamping the 
feet, or combining both. The children 
apply this almost immediately to 
music, moving to the feel of it. 
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dancing while saying a poem. For the 
older children there should be a devel- 
opment of the natural movements of 
the body, using the greatest possible 
range of dramatic expression—rhythm 
drills and simple folk dances. For the 
‘big’ child, more rhythmic expression, 
using music and body more than the 
percussion instruments, more folk 
dances, more talking and discussions 
of the differences in the different na- 
tions, more gathering of material on 
arts and music as allied to the dance, 
but these discussions only when the 
class is physically tired and resting 
from plenty of good exercise. 


“Now I do not mean that children 
should never appear in studio recitals, 
It is good for [Continued on page 46 
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Adventuring With Rock-Garden Seeds 


H. M. Flemming. .. Washington State 


Etienne plants from seeds is 
always an adventure—a small edition 
of the adventure of life itself. That 
these small specks of matter, gath- 
ered from all parts of the world, pos- 
sess something which, with the aid of 
such commonplace things as water, 
air, and soil, can develop such strik- 
ing examples of individuality is a 
never ending source of wonderment. 
All they require is a chance in con- 
genial surroundings. 

Of course, if you possess an alpine 
house or other paraphernalia, this ar- 
ticle is not for you; but if you are one 
of those whose equipment is mostly 
enthusiasm, it will help you to add to 
your collection, or start you on this 
fascinating hobby. 

We ordinarily think of planting 
seeds in the spring, but when dealing 
with rock plants this is not necessary ; 
in fact, the best time to sow many of 
them is immediately after the bloom- 
ing period, which is during or prior to 
July. If started at that time the seed- 
lings will be large enough to weather 
the winter and be ready the following 
spring to come forth in their glory. 
One of the problems of raising the 
youngsters is to keep the seeds sufh- 
ciently moist during the germinating 
period without overdoing it. This is 
easily solved by the use i a might 
be termed a seed box. 


As SHOWN in the sketch, a seed 
box is built of concrete, the size to be 
determined by your needs. The one 
shown is 3 feet 
square, which will 
be ample for sev- 
eral dollars worth 
of seeds at one time. 
It will accommo- 
date 64 flower pots, 
the 4-inch size, 
which will care for 
that many vari- 
eties. Construct the 
forms, as shown, of 
1-inch boards and 
use as few nails as 
possible so that they can be easily 
removed when the concrete has set. 

The best place to locate the box is 
where it will receive the morning, not 
the afternoon, sun. The seedlings like 
the sun provided it isn’t given in too 
heavy doses, and this amount seems 
to be about right. Tamp the ground 
where the box is to be, and set the 
outside form, piling soil around the 
bottom on the outside to keep the 
concrete from running out. The con- 
crete should be mixed in the propor- 
tion of I part cement, 2 parts sand, 
and 2 parts small gravel. A small 
deviation from these quantities will 














Plumy 
Bleedingheart 
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METHOD OF PROTECTING FROM RAIN 








SCREENED SOIL 
COARSE SOIL 
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This sketch shows the forms for constructing a seed box, a pot 
prepared for seed-sowing, and a glass protector for the tiny plants 


work no harm. Mix these ingredients 
dry and add enough water that the 
aggregate will flow easily. Pour enough 
concrete to form a bottom about 3 
inches thick. Tamp this to form a solid 

mass, and before it 
— has a chance to set, 
place the other form 
inside and pour the 
walls. Allow the 
forms to remain 
about a week, in 
the meantime oc- 
casionally sprin- 
kling the whole if 
the weatheris warm. 
When you have re- 
moved the forms fill 
the box with sand 
and add water until 
the sand is well satu- 
rated. You are now 
ready to sow the seeds. 




















Roundleaf 
Saxifrage 


UsING ordinary red-clay flower pots, 
fill them as indicated in the drawing, 
the lower 2 inches to be small rocks, 
then an inch of ordinary loam, and 
the top inch to be about an equal 
mixture of sand and loam, screened 
thru an ordinary kitchen strainer. This 
top soil should be fine enough to allow 
the particles to pack close around the 
seeds. Press the soil down with a small 
piece of wood and immerse the pot in 
water until the soil has become thoro- 
ly moist but not saturated. Scatter 
the seeds on the surface; it will do no 
harm if they are quite thickly sown. 
Most packages contain more seed than 
you will need, so you can favor some 


neighbor by sharing or trading some 
of the choicer varieties. Sift dry soil 
over the surface until the seeds are 
well covered and again press down 
the soil with a piece of wood. 


‘TuIs soil, being a different color, will 
allow you to gauge the depth of the 
covering, which solves the problem 
of covering the seeds to two or three 
times their diameters—the directions 
given on many seed packets. 

A convenient way to remember 
what you have planted is to draw 
circles on a card to represent the 
positions of the pots in the seed box, 
and within these circles you can write 
the names, date of planting, and 
whatever other information might be 
of value. This will give you a record 
that isn’t subject to obliteration by 
the weather. 

Sink the pots in 
the sand, and as 
they are watered 
from the bottom, 
they should be pro- 
tected from the rain 
drops by placing a 
glass over them. 
The glass can be 
supported by wood- 
en pegs stuck in the 
sand as shown. Use several small 
pieces rather than one large one, as 
they are less likely to break. If at any 
time the pots appear to have a surplus 
of water, this condition is easily 
remedied by lifting the pots a bit 
and allowing the surface soil to dry by 
evaporation. [Continued on page 37 








Arkwright 
Lychnis 
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“~ Have you ever tasted butter just taken Only fine cream, carefully graded for In Swift's Brookfield Eggs and Swift's 

“ from the churn? Ever sensed that first richness and flavor, is used in mak- Brookfield Cheese you will find the same 

e delicate fragrance? ing Swift’s Brookfield Butter. Every unusually high quality that has made 

x, Perhaps you know that the real good- container of this cream is pasteurized. Swift's Brookfield Butter famous. 

te ness of butter lies in just that first Master butter makers churn it to just Swift & Company 

id bloom of aroma and flavor. Perhaps the right creamy-smooth texture. Purveyors of Fine Foods 

d you know how quickly it goes—how And from the shining churns purist S Rapio!_ “The Stebbins Boys” —Every evening 
often it is lost before butter reaches Brookfield Butter is speeded to your except Saturday and Sunday from WJZ and 

ry vour table. dealer under constant refrigeration. coast-to-coast N.B.C. networks. 

n To bring you butter, new-churned, You its it Creamery Fresh! Ce Chin 

- Creamery Fresh, Swift has developed a Is it any wonder that Swift's Brook- > Swift & Company 

d unique, far-reaching system. In dairy field has become America’s most pop- 

n, sections scattered from coast to coast ular brand of butter? 

0- stand scores of Brookfield Creameries. That fresh delicacy of flavor, that 

m There Swift's Brookfield Butter is delightful aroma will bring new pleas- 

“ hurned fresh daily. Then, through a__ure to your family. Try this famous 

remarkable delivery service, reaching butter that comes to you, Creamery 

1 every city, town and village in the Fresh, with all its new-churned good- 

# country, this famous butter is rushed ness. Ask your dealer today for Swift's 

] to your dealer, Creamery Fresh. Brookfield Creamery Butter. 
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SWIFT'S BROOKFIELD EGGS ¢ SWIFT'S BROOKFIELD CHEESE 
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FIRETHORN for Its Gorgeous Fruits 


DIRECT-COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS 
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Alfred Carl Hottes, Better Homes and Gardens’ 
Associate Editor, Director of the Garden Department 


In THE regions of the United States where the firethorns can be 
grown they are without doubt some of the most popular shrubs. The 
leaves are evergreen, dark, and glossy. The flowers are tiny, produced 
in clusters, and wreathe the slender stems with snowy whiteness. Soon 
the fruits begin to develop. They are like tiny apples, and vary in 
color from a deep scarlet to a pure bright yellow. 

The botanical name is Pyracantha, which literally translated comes 
from pyr, meaning fire, and acanthos, thorn, referring to the fruits, 
which seem to be ablaze. 

The Laland Firethorn, which is a variety of Pyracantha coccinea, 
native of southern Europe and western Asia, is the hardiest form and 
is the most commonly cultivated species in the northern states. The 
fruits are orange-scarlet. When growing in Massachusetts and other 
northern states it is not evergreen. 

In the milder climates of the United States the Nepal Firethorn 
(Pyracantha crenulata), native of the Himalayas, and the Gibbs Fire- 
thorn, native of China, are splendid sorts. 

On the Pacific Coast and in the southern states we find the fire- 
thorns trained up the side of a building almost like a vine, and be- 
cause the fruits are not eaten by the birds they make a glorious win- 
ter effect. Most sorts are splendid in the rock garden, and all of the 
species may be kept low by severe pruning, which they seem to en- 
joy. Pyracanthas should be planted in the sun, and in a well-drained 
soil. They like neutral rather than acid soil. Plants purchased from 
the nursery should be either in pots or balled-and-burlapped. Trans- 
planting should be done in the spring. 

Firethorns have one serious fault. They are subject to fire blight, so 
that many times the branches die back severely, and the observer 
believes this to be winter injury. Whenever branches seem to be 
dying, the plants should be severely pruned. 





































This is a hushand getting rid of 
DANDRUFF 


Listerine achieves amazing 
results in treating loose 
dandruff and overcoming 


scalp inflammations 


Are you troubled with a dandruffy condition of 
the scalp? Is your scalp too dry or tvo oily? Does 
it itch and burn? Do you lose an excessive amount 
of hair when you comb it? 

If so, we urge you to try Listerine. Most men 
who have any of the above troubles are skeptical 
about getting rid of them. But some of the most 
enthusiastic boosters for Listerine are the very 
skeptics who thought it would not work. We are 
constantly receiving letters from such men—and 
women too—praising Listerine for its quick results. 

There is nothing complicated about using Lis- 
terine. You simply douse it on the scalp either be- 
fore or after a thorough washing of the hair. Follow 
this with a vigorous massage—and when we say 
vigorous, we mean vigorous. Keep it up until you 
can feel the scalp tingling and glowing. Allow the 
Listerine to remain as long as possible before 
rinsing it off. 

Since Listerine is a swift germicide, it attacks 
any surface infection that may be present. If loose 
dandruff exists, Listerine dissolves and removes the 
scales. And almost immediately it relieves that 
inflammation which so frequently accompanies a 
dandruff condition. 

In mild cases, one or two applications of Listerine 
is usually sufficient. In more severe cases, when the 
hair roots have become seriously involved, it fre- 
quently gets results. If not, consult a good der- 
matologist. 

If you are married, you'll get a vote of thanks if 
you tell your wife that Listerine is great for setting 
a wave. 

Send for our FREE BOOKLET OF ETIQUETTE— 


tells what to wear, say, and do at social affairs. Ad- 
dress, Dept. B7 ,LambertPharmacal Co., St. Louis,Mo. 


LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC... relieves itching, Durning scalp 














My Platform 


is a full cereal 


IF SOME ONE could canvass the 
youngsters of the land for their 
favorite breakfast dish, he’d find 
a landslide vote for Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes. Every morning of 
the week, these crisp, toasted 
flakes start the day in millions of 
homes. 

And what’s better than crunchy 
Kellogg’s, with cool milk or cream 
and fruit? Flavor that appe- 
tites can’t resist. So easy to 
digest it furnishes rich energy 
for work, play—or feeling fit! 


Mothers also appreciate the 
convenience and economy of 
Kellogg’s. No cooking or trou- 
ble. Many servings from a 
package costing but a few 
cents. Serve Kellogg’s for the 
children’s evening meal. Eat 
them yourself, at bedtime. 
Kellogg’s encourage restful 
sleep — how much better than 
heavy hard-to-digest foods. 
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bow! 


You'll prefer genuine Kellogg’s. 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes always 
reach you oven-fresh — because 
the flakes are completely sealed 
in an inside WAXTITE bag. 
It’s a patented Kellogg feature. 
Look for the red-and-green 
package at your grocer’s. Made 
by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
Quality guaranteed. 

















Every Package 
Tells a Story 


[ Continued from page 9 | 


is the busy woman’s speediest and most 
efficient method of getting what she wants. 

If Puff-Ball Cake Flour and Golden 
Glory Pineapple have given me cakes and 
salads I can brag about, | do not need 
(praises be!) to become a specialist in 
cake flours and canned goods to know that 
| can have the same results again. 


Ex PERIENCE warns against accepting 
“just as good” substitutes once a brand 
which best suits the family taste has been 
noted. 1 he intentions of the friendly grocer 
clerk may (or may not) be the best. But 
his experience and standards in cakes anid 
salads cannot be identically mine. 

Brand statement is not required on a 
package. But its presence is evidence that 
the manufacturer considers his product 
worthy of a name, and it is a rare occasion 
when a national manufacturer alters 
either the type or quality of food sold 
under a trademark. 

2. Net Weight of the Package: This is 
required by law. Note, too, whether it is 
given in terms of net solids alone, as is 
customary for canned mushrooms, for 
instance, or in terms of net solids and 
liquids. You may get no more mushrooms 
from a can labeled “7 ounces net contents 
—juice and mushrooms,” than you will 
from a can labeled “4 ounces net weight 


| mushrooms.” 


3. The Contents: This is not required to 
be present, but is required to be frue. 


Nore not only the proper name that 
will distinguish a genuine article from an 
imitation, as “Vanilla” and “ Vanillin,” 
but the qualifying adjectives—use of 
which is often controlled by law and may 
tell a story of quality in manufacture or of 
either wholesome or inferior imitation. 

Chocolate differs from cocoa only in the 
amount of cocoa butter not removed. 
Anything sold as chocolate must retain 
S$ percent. 

“Yellow Country Noodjes” may be 
yellow indeed, but they need contain not 
a particle of egg. 

“Egg Noodles” must contain 5! 
percent, by weight, of the solids of whole 
sound eggs or egg yolks. 

A bottle labeled “Pure Fruit Juice” 
must contain nothing but pure fruit juice. 
“Fruit Ade” is the label designation for a 
combination of water, sugar, and juice. 

4. A Statement of Imitation: This is 
required as well as a statement of the in- 
gredients which made the imitation. 
“Imitation Lemon Extract” marked 
“Citral” will not be lemon extract but a 
product made from an extraction of an 
East Indies grass known as Lemon Grass_ 


Unti recently synthetic flavors of cer- 
tain fruits, from which it has been found 
difficult to extract genuine flavoring sub- 
stance, were often sold in dessert prepara- 
tions simply as “Strawberry Flavor,” 
“Raspberry Flavor,” or “Banana Fla- 
vor.” But recently new extraction proc- 
esses have made it possible to extract the 
genuine flavors from these fruits, and 
the synthetic product must now be marked, 
as “Imitation Raspberry Flavor.” 
Imitation products are wholesome prod- 
ucts and often serve a good purpose. But 
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Strong Soaps 
DID THIS 


“Don’t talk \ So Eoige “White? 


, IT TORE 
































to me about Just show 


r those cheap me a whiter 
: soap chips—” wash...” 


And Chipso 


contains no free 





lye to rot away 
good clothes. 


CLOTHES cost MONEY, so 
I WON’T USE any 
STRONG LAUNDRY SOAP 
that WEAKENS the CLOTHES! 


* * * 





















| Jack’s new I’ve an EASY MIND when 
I put PEGGY’S PRINT frocks 
wt . ‘ ; ° and Junior’s DRILL suits 
ajamas are goin se | ) 
| I use only Chipso now, P J “ & 8 hen | yen _ 
“4 4 ° ere’s no rea I ahead. 
safe even to pieces, said Nell CHIPSO gets out DIRT. 
for colored silks! Nell was READY to CRY Oe eee eee ee 
; - a sar ob ” but it lets COLORS BE! 
I was awfully FOOLISH = area “A. ene tee alil 
. I used CHEAP SOAP CHIPS— porcacdls pn or 
= stam how STRONG “Your GRANULATED soap is It’s no MYSTERY why CHIPSO 
oe oan: wee Tansey i HARD on your HANDS,” said I. is BETTER— RICHER SUDS— 
boon Avon ny NEW am “I'm NOT surprised that and NO free LYE in CHIPSO! 
NIGHTIE! it’s eile a cigs oon * ms * 
* * * : , onic , 
Then my GROCER said, snow Shes Maes went Coenen wil SMOOTH 9 wn HANDS : 
“Mrs. Roberts, did you KNOW her HANDShaveSMOOTHED up. 
there’s NO FREE LYE (No free LYE in CHIPSO!) De 
in CHIPSO? It’s SAFE!” And Nell’s so TICKLED to SEE Bee 
, H * * * that CHIPSO’S RICHER SUDS 
: So now before I give SOAK out DIRT much FASTER. 
' the family wash a CHIPSO SOAK, * * * 
I first run my SILK THINGS Do your DISHES with CHIPSO 
through those RICHER and YOUR HANDS will TELL 
. and SAFER CHIPSO SUDS! YOU, 
| cuicuiin : : 4 ain “CHIPSO is RICHER and 
| cos . SAFER!” 
| PROTECT them with SAFE 
| CHIPSO. 
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Clothes cost money 


Chipso == 


clothes wear longer 





You nood 
IRON FIREMAN 
now / 


Every pay that your heating plant is op- 
erated without Iron Fireman automatic forced 
underfiring, you are losing money. The chances 
are you are paying 50 per cent more for heat units 
than you would pay if you had an Iron Fireman. 

Combined fuel savings of those men who 

have awakened to this opportunity for 
economy now total many millions of dollars an- 
nually. When Iron Fireman is installed you begin 
to share in these savings. And there are other 
savings, too: You save work and care of furnace 
tending, you prevent smoke, you hold temper- 
atures absolutely steady—automatically—a fea- 
ture which may mean much in added health 
and happiness. 

The Iron Fireman method is to get the facts 
by making a survey of your heating plant at our 
risk. With the facts before you it is easy to de- 
cide. Do not deny yourself this free service. Ask 
for a survey. Write, wire, or telephone. Iron 
Fireman Mfg. Co., Portland, Oregon; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Toronto, Canada. Dealers everywhere. 





FIREMAN 
Automatic Coal Burner 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 3170 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


CD Send Literature 
(I request a survey of my heating plant. 
CD Residence CO Iadustrial 


Name ~ 


ABATE 0 .0cs..es BH4 
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Every Package 
Tells a Story 


they can be made more cheaply than the 
genuine article and we should be able to 
get them at reduced prices. 

5. A Statement Noting the Presence of 
Artificial Coloring: There is no objection 
to artificial coloring in packaged or canned 
foods (almost any clever cook occasionally 
heightens the natural color of an attrac- 
tive dish by resorting to a bottle) unless it 
is used to conceal damage or inferiority. 
And in that case the law prohibits its use 
entirely. 


On THE other hand, in foods such as 
candies, in which color is used solely for 
decorative purposes and is more or less 
expected, a label statement is not even 
required. But where artificial coloring is 
used to make up for an absence of, or to 
heighten, normal. color, as in decorative 
cherries and some tomato catsups, or to 
make imitations look like genuine articles, 
as in certain jelly powders, then state- 
ment must be made on the wrapper. 

6. Statement of Grade: Grade is a term 
used to indicate the quality, size, or rela- 
tive succulence of a certain marketed food- 
stuff. Some foods are not actually graded. 
And a grade statement is only occasionally 
made on the package label. More than 
that, it would be difficult for the average 
homemaker to become immediately fa- 
miliar with the qualities suggested by all 
grade names. The busy woman naturally 
depends upon brand to insure for herself 
the grade of food she wishes to buy, for by 
brand name the reputable manufacturer 
commonly designates varying grades in 
his own products. 


Ir IS not difficult, and it is often a wise 
practice, however, for a shopper to learn 
the grade names of a few foods and thus 
to become familiar with the most common 
grading terms, particularly since the pres- 
ent trend is toward more informative 
labeling. 

It is not difficult, for instance, to re- 
member that “Standard”’ is the term used 
to indicate the lowest or least choice grade 
of most foods. Shucked oysters, for ex- 
ample, are graded as to size, the largest 
being called “Counts,” then “Selects,” 
“Extra Standards,” and then “Stand- 
ards” or “ Mediums.” 

Similarly, dried peaches are graded in 
successive quality, from highest to lowest, 
as “Extra Fancy,” “Extra Choice,” 
“Choice,” “Standard,” and “Slabs.” 

Volumes might be written about buying 
packaged goods and the truly thrilling 
facts to be learned from labels. The most 
efficient shopper will not try to learn them 
all. But she will very soon sense the fact 
that, in spite of seeming confusion, there 
is a definite continuity to this whole label- 
ing and branding business. 


THe woman who is an expert shopper in 
things that can be seen may also become 
expert in choosing packaged foods, if she 
will. It’s a good idea to make it a practice 
to read food labels and to note carefully 
brands of foods which have given satisfy- 
ing results and to know what is wanted 
before you take down the market basket 
or the telephone receiver, and then to in- 
sist upon getting it, once you have given 
your order, 
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APOLLO BEST BLOOM 
UALITY which results in longer 


SERVICE is the true measure of 
value for sheet metal work. For lasting 
satisfaction and enduring protection, use 


AMERICAN 


Best Bloom Galvanized 
and Apollo-Keystone Rust Resisting 
Copper Steel Galvanized 
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APpo__o Best Bloom Galvanized has been the 
recognized leader since 1884—the best known 
galvanized sheet produced. 

ApoL_o-KeystTone Galvanized embodies all 
the excellent qualities of the old Apollo brand, 
and in addition has a Keystone Rust-resisting 
Copper Steel alloy base. These sheets last long- 
est for roofing, siding, gutters, spouting, and all 
exposed sheet metal work; also excel for tanks, 
culverts, and similar uses. Look for the brand. 





USE AMERICAN ROOFING TERNE PLATES 
FOR BETTER TIN ROOFS 





Stainless and Heat Resisting 
Sheets and Light Plates. Sold 
by leading metal merchants. 
Send for Anti-Corrosive Metal 
and Roofing Terne booklets, 


This Company manufactures 
a complete line of Black and 
Galvanized Sheets, Special 
Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates 
for all known uses; also USS 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLate Company 


Sussipiary OF UNITED STATES STEEL Corporation 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cone 





















Nicotine Pyrox 
kills bugs and 
controls disease. 
Save your gar- 
den from all 
bugs and disease 
with this one 
spray. Nothing 
to add but water. 
See your hard- 
ware or seed 
store today. 


QUICK! 
ADD 
WATER 


AND 
SPRAY 
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Bowker Chemical Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
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WHITE MOON CAKE 
delicately tender. “a 


a marvel. of lightness 


\ yf 


OW would you like to make a White 

Cake so feathery light and tender 
and perfect, that all who taste it will 
marvel at your skill? 

You can. Just make up this White 
Moon Cake to-day. (It’s a recipe you'll 
treasure.) 4nd be sure to do as the recipe 
says—using Swans Down Cake Flour. 

For no ordinary flour can give you 
such velvety texture, such delicate deli- 
ciousness! In White Cake, in all sorts of 
cake, Swans Down gives you results you 
simply can’t get with ordinary flour! 


How can Swans Down make 
such a difference ? 


The reason that Swans Down can give 
you such perfection in cakes is this. All 
wheat is not alike. Ordinary flour de- 
signed primarily for bread-making is 
milled from wheat that has a tough, elas- 
tic gluten. It takes a strong, elastic gluten 
to withstand the mixing and kneading 
and rising that bread dough undergoes. 
Swans Down, on the other hand, is made 
from wheat that has tender gluten—a 
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gluten which is quite ideal for the deli- 
cate quick expansion of a cake mixture. 

Now you can see why Swans Down is 
made of tender-gluten wheat. Sifted 
and re-sifted till it’s 27 times as fine as 
ordinary flour, Swans Down gives you a 
lighter and a finer cake than it is possible 
to get with ordinary flour. Swans Down 
makes even the most economical cake 
deliciously light and tender. 


White Moon Cake (5 egg whites) 


3 cups sifted Swans Down 
Cake Flour 
3 teaspoons baking powder 
14 teaspoon salt 
24 cup butter or other 
shortening 


2 cups sugar 

1 cup milk 

I teaspocn vanilla 

5 egg whites, stiffly 
beaten 


Sift flour once, measure,add baking powder and salt, 
and sift together three times, Cream butter thor- 
oughly, add sugar gradually, and cream together 
until light and fluffy. Add flour mixture, alternately 
with milk, a small amount ata time. Beat after each 
addition until smooth. Add vanilla; fold in egg 
whites. Bake in three greased g-inch layer pans in 
slow oven (325° F.) 15 minutes; then increase heat 
slightly to moderate (350° F.) and bake 15 minutes 
longer. Spread Moon-glow Lemon Frosting be- 
tween layers and on top and sides of cake. 



























A General Foods Product 











YOU CANT GET CAKE LIKE THIS WITH ORDINARY FLOUR | 


CELEB Gs Mie Rae 


Moon-glow Lemon Frosting 


Grated rind of 1 lemon 2 egg yolks, unbeaten 


4 tablespoons lemon 4% cups confectioners’ 


juice sugar (about) 
Add lemon rind and juice to egg yolks, Stir in sugar 
until of right consistency to spread. 4// measure- 
ments are level. 


Two bargains! Don’t delay 
For 25c, see what you get! First, a cake 
decorator with 4 different tips, to dec- 
orate your cakes with big or little swirls, in 
all sorts of lovely effects. Along with it, 
a copy of “ New Cake Secrets,” a wonder- 
ful 48-page booklet on cake-making. Or, 
if you already have a cake decorator, 
get “New Cake Secrets” alone for toc. 







Ad 
TWO BARGAINS! B.H. 
(Check the offer you prefer; 7-32 

we'll pay the postage.) 
Frances Lee Barton, 
GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Mich. 
(C Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin), for my copy of “New 
ake Secrets.” 
( Enclosed is 25c for the cake decorator and 4 tips. Also 
my copy of “ New Cake Secrets.” 


i — 
Street— neat ” 
a — _ State — 


If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Limited, 
Cobourg, Ontario. 














Many seasons old... but he says it’s 
as good as the day he bought it 


Who decides 
what Garden Hose 
shall cost ? a 








YOU set the price of garden hose... 
you and your fellow gardeners. Some 
of you are satisfied with cheap hose— 
or at least willing to put up with it. 
And manufacturers, and their dealers, 
will give it to you; we make some 
low-priced hose ourselves (and there 
is none better at the price). 


But for the man with an honest-to- 
goodness garden, who uses hose reg- 
ularly, and roughly, we make Good- 
rich Maxecon. We ask you to pay a 
little more, but we give you a /ot more 

tougher rubber, molded with 
care into the sturdiest hose ever 
made for the home garden. 


Not that -Goodrich Maxecon is 
expensive. Its new 1932 price ($5.50 
for 50 feet) would be considered 
sound value for any really good hose. 
It’s surprisingly good value for a 
hose that doesn’t kink, doesn’t leak, 
doesn’t lose its couplings. 

Drag Goodrich Maxecon across 
cinders, over rough stone paths; leave 
it lying around in the sun. Like tough 
weeds, it seems to thrive on neglect. 


New low price, $5.50 
(50 feet, regular 536” size, black) 





Goodrich Maxeecon 
in the Gold wrapper 


Among Ourselves 
{ Continued from page 17 | 


retire to the back-yard patio to enjoy the 
garden flowers and lily pools. 

Later on clouds of white bioom appear 
on the west of the house and a subtle 
fragrance tells us that virgins-bower and 
old-mansbeard have crept unobserved 
among the grapevines and will soon sow 
their fairy-winged seeds. 

In three short years we have ample 
shade and a succession of bloom spring 
and fall.—Mrs. Gay Wood, Polk County, 


Iowa. 


Here’s How We Do It 


In our garden is a large peach 
tree with spreading branches. When it 
bears a heavy crop the wind, aiding the 
weight of the fruit, often breaks branches. 

This season I am using a method of 
propping them up that is proving very 
satisfactory: 

For each heavily loaded branch, select 
two props long enough to reach it from 
the ground. (I used 2 x 4-foot scantling.) 
Roll a burlap bag lengthwise to make a 
soft strip and nail this hammock-wise 
across the top ends of the props, tacking 
the overlapping ends back along the sides 
of the boards. The branch is then sup- 
ported as in a swing. Brace the props far 
apart at their base against the push of the 
| wind.—F. G. Osborne, Ingham County, 
| Michigan, 





A\fter the usual summer collec- 
| tion of vacation, travel, and other inter- 
| esting personal photographs have been 
| made, the negatives are usually laid 
| safely away in a bunch. One often desires 
more prints of a certain picture, and it is 
indeed a tiresome job to sort them over, 
as most of us have neither the time nor 
particular need of an elaborate filing and 
marking system. 

I simply lay a sheet of heavy white 
paper on a bare table, placing a pile of 
negatives at my left. Examining each of 
these against the white background, 
which makes the picture immediately 
distinct, and laying the ones not wanted 
in a pile to the right, is the work of a very 
few minutes, with no tiring results to the 
eyes. — Frank Bentley, Jr., Harrison 
County, Iowa. 


I have tried for years to get seed 
of the Perennial Pea (Lathyrus Jatifolius) 
to germinate. This summer I took the 
seed when the pod was just beginning to 
turn brown, and in two weeks the plants 
were up. Every seed grew.—Sarah Perry 
Beckett, King County, Washington. 


\¢ hen radios came in many con- 
sole-type phonographs went up to the 
attic. We had one such ourselves—a beau- 
tiful, well-made piece of furniture. 

Not wanting to waste it, I took out the 
mechanism and converted it into a chest 
by lining it with aromatic cedar, pur- 
chased at the lumber yard in thin strips 
made especially for linings. 

The old phonograph fitted into a small 
box for carrying on picnicking trips.— 
Henry A. Nemeyer, New York. 














GREATER 


VALUE! 


OW, as always we con- 
tinue to place first em- 
phasis on a personalized 

character of service which 
ministers grandly to the comfort 
of each guest. Our valets con- 
tinue to adjust buttons without 
special request. Our laundry 
handles your linens with re- 
spect. Our housekeeper searches 
for dust with white tipped 
loves. Our porters attend to 
mel with accuracy and dis- 
patch. Our marketeers and 
chefs continue to add new laurels 
to their reputation for cuisine 
supreme! 


There is more reason than 
ever why you should enjoy the 
pleasant experience of stoppi 


at THE BLACKSTONE! 


Rates now begin at 
$4.00 a day 


The 


LACKSTONE 
Chicago 














Gro dour LOWSES 


v= BRIGGLE Art Pottery will give 
your flowers a setting of such beauty 
and distinction that you will 

ure in them. lating the b . soft, 
translucent glazes of ancient Chinese = 
tery long considered a lost art. there is little 
wonder that Van Briggle. with its artistic 
shapes. has won medals and awards in 
world’s fairs. 

Its mulberry-to-rose, ise -to-blue, 
brown-to-green tintings reflecting the skies 
and crags and distant mountain hazes of 

rado, with low-relief designs imparting 
an alluring. restrained beauty, make it a 
prized ornament. even without flowers. 
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31 im. tell, and, as you can see, el 
Yucca Bow! at $3 is 4% in. high, perpetuating the 
famed foot-hilis plant. At $5.75 the -in. 

Fiy Bowl, with frog flower holder, is ideal also for 
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Every child from one to 


six needs a special care 


Government records show the years from 
one to six to be twice as dangerous as the 
later years. Not only infants but little 
boys and girls must have watchful, spe- 
cial care. 

If your children are pale, nervous, list- 
less or come in too tired from play; if 
little arms and legs have grown thin— 
take warning! 

Begin immediately to build up their 
strength, their weight. Givethem Cream 
of Wheat, the cereal doctors have spe- 
cially recommended for 36 years. 

Cream of Wheat carries an abundance 
of energy in such simple, pure form that 
it digests with remarkable ease and 
speed. Thus it keeps a child from grow- 
ing over-tired, saves his strength, helps 


Babies no longer... yet they face 


GRAVE DANGERS! 






him grow and put on natural weight. 
It is the children’s own cereal... 
pe nutritious food, every particle of it. 

ven the package is specially designed 
—triple-sealed to guard the purity of 
the contents. 

Give your youngsters the help they 
must have through the hazardous years. 
You'll be doing a lot every time you 
give them Cream of Wheat. 

The Cream of Wheat Corporation, 
Minneapolis, Minn. In Canada, The 
Cream of Wheat Corporation, Winnipeg. 


An inexpensive cereal for the whole 
family: forty generous servings at a 
little more than half a cent each 


Free—a wonderful child’s game 


All children love the H. C. B. Club with a secret meaning. It makes a jolly game of their morning 
cereal. All the material is free—badges, gold stars and big new posters with stirring color pictures 
of childhood heroes—Joan of Arc, Roland and Oliver, Richard the Lion Hearted. 

We will also send you a valuable child health booklet. 

Mail the coupon to Dept. A-25, The Cream of Wheat Corporation, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Feed Baby Carefully 


.. During Summer 


the E baby’s digestion is easily upset 
during the hot summer. Conse- 
quently, its food must not only be pure, 
nutritious and digestible, but must not 
irritate the stomach and bowels. The 
safe, simple and economical method 
consists of the addition of Karo Syrup 
to pure milk, either fresh or evaporated. 


Karo, as every mother knows, is a 
pure, energy-producing carbohydrate 
food derived from corn. It is completely 
digestible, even by the frailest infant. 
Karo is the safe modifier of milk dur- 
ing the hot weather and excellent for 
growing children. 


These facts are recognized generally 
by physicians. Why not ask your doc- 
tor to prescribe a formula of Karo and 
milk for your baby? 


FREE TO MOTHERS! 
A beautiful book about babies which 


simply and clearly explains the import- 
ant subject of infant feeding...and why 
Karo is so valuable a food. Write Com 
Products Refining Co., Dept. B.-7, 

P. O. Box 171, Trinity Sta., N. Y. C. 
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Recipes From One Good Cook to Another 


COOKS 


a. & BiL E 


ALL RECIPES TESTED IN BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS’ TASTING-TEST KITCHEN 


SUMMER LUNCHEON PLATE 


Tuis is a tempting summer appetite- 
teaser, and so pretty to serve. 

On each luncheon plate arrange crisp, 
uniform leaves of leaf lettuce. The number 
may vary from 3 to 6. Place the leaves so 
that the stem ends meet in the center and 
the leaves almost cover the plate, petal- 
like. 

In one lettuce leaf place a small serving 
of potato salad. In another place thin 
slices of cold ham, chicken, or tongue, or 
a combination of cold meats. A deviled 
egg may nestle in one leaf, with ripe olives 
and wedges of tomato in another. The 
fifth may hold a spiced peach or apricot. 

Hot blueberry muffins are a delightful 
accompaniment to this plate. Many at- 
tractive combinations, other than the one 
suggested, may be worked out.—Mrs. F. 
L. W., lowa. 

PIG’S-FEET SOUSE 
Y{ teaspoonful of allspice 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
14 teaspoonful of pepper 

Cover the pig’s feet with boiling water, 
add 1 teaspoonful of salt, and cook gently 
until the meat drops from the bones. Like- 
wise, cover the calf’s tongue with boiling 
water, add 1 teaspoonful of salt, and sim- 
mer until tender; skin and cut or chop the 
meat fine. 

Remove the bones from the pig’s feet 
and chop the gristlelike portion as well as 
the skin and lean meat. Mix the two 
meats and place in the stock in which the 
pig’s feet were cooked, add the vinegar, 
spice, salt, and pepper to taste, and place 
over a low heat until thoroly warmed. 
Pour into a deep loaf pan. Chill for 12 
hours before serving. Set the mold in a 
pan of hot water until loosened sufficiently 
to unmold. Slice thin and serve. 

This is a nice cold meat to keep in the 
refrigerator during the summer season, 
since it fits aptly into quick plate lunches 
or into sandwiches. It has a cool appetiz- 
ing quality desirable in hot weather. 
—Mrs. W.C.R., Pennsylvania. 


2 pig’s feet 
1 calf’s tongue 
¥ cupful of vinegar 


APPLE RELISH 
(Makes / quart) 


1 quart of thinly sliced tart apples (pared) 
1 cupful of diced celery 
2 medium-size sweet red peppers chopped 
2 2 medium- size green peppers chopped 
1g cupful of chopped onion 
1\ cupfuls of sugar 
1 teaspoonful of mustard 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
Y{ teaspoonful of turmeric 
¥ cupful of vinegar 
1 cupful of water 


Mix: the foregoing ingredients and cook 
slowly, stirring occasionally, until clear 
and thick. Pour into hot sterilized jars 


and seal.—Mrs. H. E. P., New York. 


NUT BREAD 
le 


34 ata of brown sugar 

1 cupful of milk 

2 cupfuls of flour 

1 teaspoonful of combination-type baking pow- 
der, or 

2 teaspoonfuls of tartrate or calcium-phos- 
phate baking powder 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 cupful of finely crushed nutmeats 


Place the egg in a mixing bow] and beat 
thoroly. Add the sugar and continue beat- 
ing. Add the milk and stir until mixed, 
then the flour sifted with the baking 
powder and salt. Stir only until smooth, 
then fold in the nutmeats. Pour into a 
greased loaf pan and let stand at room 
temperature for 20 minutes. Bake in a 
moderate oven (350 degrees) for 45 min 
utes. Brush the top with melted butter 
and let cool in the pan. This 1s a delicious 
bread for tea or picnic sandwiches.—Mrs. 
O. J. H., Ontario, Canada. 


STEAMED PINEAPPLE HAM 


“If you have never cooked ham this 
way, try it and see if it isn’t juicy and 
good,” urges a Connecticut reader. 

Cover a ham with cold water and bring 
to boiling. Reduce the heat and simmer 
for 30 minutes. This operation is not nec- 


Keep Your BETTER HOMES & - GARDENS COOK BOOK Up to Date 


Send for These Booklets 

“New Cake Secrets.” 
Child Health Booklet. 
Infant Feeding. 
“Book of Salads.” 


@ See page 31. 
@ See page 33. 
e See page 34. 
@ See page 36. 


@ See pege 39. “Secrets of the Jam 


Cupboard.” 


e@ See back cover. “Fifteen Ways to a 
Man’s Heart.” 


Booklets will be sent only to those who write direct to the companies offering them. 






for QUICK 
REFERENCE 


Please Note: 


Use your Better Homes and Gardens Cook Book 
to file and index favorite recipes from the 
Cooks’ Round Table and these recipe booklets 
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essary if the ham is of a mild cure. Drain, 
skin, and score. Stick with whole cloves 
and ‘place i in a waterless cooking pot or a 
self-basting cooker. 

Pat 1 cupful of brown sugar over the 
surface of the ham and add the juice from 
a No. 2% can of sliced pineapple (about 
114 cupfuls) and 4 cupful of water. Cover 
tightly, and cook gently until tender, al- 
lowing 30 minutes for each pound of meat. 
—Mrs. J. E. D., Connecticut. 


A BICENTENNIAL DESSERT 

Because Colonial parties are popular 
now, this dessert idea is particularly fitting. 

Cut the centers from small paper-lace 
doilies. Several may be cut at one time. 
Allow a border of about 1% inches. Moisten | 
the inside edge of a sherbet glass with raw 
white of egg and press the inner cut aes 
of the doily onto the rim of the sherbet 
glass, clipping the doily frill in a few 
places so that it will fit properly. 

When sufficiently held in place, press the 
lace frill over the edge of the glass and 
slightly downward. Continue until the 


desired amount are decorated. At serving | 


time, fill with plain gelatine or bavarian 
cream, ice cream, or sherbet. Garnish 
prettily with choice fruits, nuts, candies, 
marshmallows, or whipped cream, arrang- 
ing them so that the whole resembles a 
lovely Colonial corsage.—Mrs. T. A. O., 
Massachusetts. 


RASPBERRY WHIP 

Blend 2 cupfuls of crushed raspberries 
or strawberries with 14 cupfuls of pow- 
dered sugar. Beat the white of 1 egg stiff, 
add it to the fruit mixture, and continue 
beating with a rotary beater until light 
and fluffy. 
glasses, chill and serve with ladyfingers or 
macaroons. These may be inserted around 
the edge of the glasses and the whole 
topped with whipped cream.—Mrrs. A. D. 
S mn Florida. 


CLEAR FRENCH DRESSING 
(Makes about / pint) 

1 3 cupful of sugar 

34 teaspoonful of salt 

V4 teaspoonful of paprika 

V4 teaspoonful of mustard 

4 tablespoonfuls of white vinegar 

1 cupful (about) of chilled salad oil 

Mix the sugar, salt, paprika, and mus- 
tard in a deep narrow bowl. Add 1 table- 
spoonful each of vinegar and oil and beat 
with a rotary beater. Beat constantly, 
adding a small portion of oil and vinegar 
from time to time. The mixture should 
become almost as thick as mayonnaise and 
sparkling clear. 

It is difficult to give the exact measure 
of oil, since enough 1s added when the mix- 
ture is thick and clear. If a red dressing is 
desired, add 1 teaspoonful of paprika.— 
Mrs. K. S. B., Washington. 


PEPPERMINT MOUSSE 
Crush 44 pound of peppermint stick 


Pile into parfait or sherbet | 


candy. Place in a bowl and add 4% cupful | 


of warm cream. Stir until the candy is 
partially dissolved. Small particles of the 
candy allowed to remain undissolved add 
to the attractiveness of the dessert. 

Cool the mixture and fold into 1 cupful 
of thick cream which has been beaten 
until thick but not stiff. Add 34 teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Pour into the tray aa mechan- 
ical refrigerator and freeze, or pack in ice 
and salt and freeze without stirring.—Mrs. 
J. M. B. Virginia. 


Readers are invited to send in their 
favorite recipes. One dollar will be paid 
for each one published in the maga- 
zine. a Editors. 













Hotpot traver IRON 


295 13.45, 


Hotpoir mover“ R” 


FORTUNE is beaming on you—if you're 
lady-in-waiting for a new and better iron! 
Three General Electric Hotpoint Irons 
are down in price! 


THE HOTPOINT “A-C-MATIC”—once 
$6.80—is $5.95 now! An automatic iron. 
Set it for the heat you want — and it stays 
at just that heat. And when you're ironing 
around buttons you'll bless it!—for there’s 
a“button-nook” each side of its point. Next: 


THE HOTPOINT “MODEL-R”—double 
button nooks—not automatic. But just 
about the very best non-automatic iron 
that ever came down to $3.45! And next: 


THE HOTPOINT “TRAVEL IRON”’— 
light (3 Ibs.) and litthe—and the smallest 
it has ever been in price—$3.45! 

Each iron has the practically burnout- 
proof Calrod heating unit—which makes 
the iron heat up quicker—and only Hot- 
point has it! Each has the patented thumb- 
rest—and only Hotpoint has that! And at 
these low prices—better see your General 
Electric dealer soon, so that he won't say 
“Sorry—we’'re sold out.” 








“A-C-MATIC” 


‘B80 $5.95 


Of special interest to women—join the G-E Circle— 
on the air every week-day (except Saturday) at noon 
Eastern Daylight Saving Time. For the entire family 
“Just a Song at Twilight” every Sunday afternoon 
5:30 to 6:00 Eastern Daylight Saving Time over a 
nation-wide N. B. C. network. 


When wiring or rewiring your home, specify the G-E 
Wiring System. It provides adequate outlets, conveni- 
ently controlled, and G-E materials throughout. 





NEW IRONING EASE!—with the new Hotpoint 
“Aeromatic.” Made of Duralumin. Light—almost 
as easy to lift as heat itself! But its heat does the 
work of a weightier iron. In fact—does it faster. It's 
fully automatic—and only $9.95. 

$30,000 FOR A CUP OF COFFEE!—That’s what 
it cost to prove that the vacuum drip method, as 
used in the G-E “Coffee Maker,” is the way to make 
perfect coffee every time. Pyrex bowls. Chromeplate 
metal parts. 4-cup size, $12.85—6-cup size, $13.95 
—8-cup size, $14.95. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., MERCHANDISE DEPT., SECTION E-897, BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
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GOOD HEINZ VINEGARS .. .,. BRING OUT THE FULL FLAVOR 


Aids to 
Successful Canning 


| Continued from page 11 | 


5 quarts of sweet white cherries, pitted 
and mashed 
5 quarts of sugar, heated in the oven 
3 oranges, pulp cut in small pieces 
1 cupful of liquid pectin 
Measure the cherries after pitting, then 
| mash and bring just to the boiling point 
in their own juice, adding a very small 
amount of water if needed. Drain the 
cherries, reserving the juice for other can- 
ning or for cold drinks. In a large preserv- 
ing kettle combine the hot sugar and the 
orange pulp, add the cherries, and bring 
to a boil. Boil slowly for 15 minutes, then 
remove from the stove and immediately 
add the cupful of liquid pectin, stirring 
the while. Then skim and can at once. 
MY FAVORITE PEACH JAM 
2 quarts of peach pulp 
16 cupful of orange juice 
Grated rind of 1 orange 
6 cupfuls of sugar 
Slightly over-ripe peaches may be used. E 
Scald and remove skins and seeds, mash- : 
ing the pulp slightly before measuring. 
Combine the ingredients and simmer all 
together until thick. 
GRANDMA SMITH’S WHOLE-TOMATO } 
PRESERVES : 
Peel a half-peck of small green tomatoes 
very thin, leaving the stem ends in if pos- 
sible. Pour boiling water over them, allow 


to come to a boil again, and drain. Then 
st a few cents more buys the make a sirup of 


6 pounds of sugar t 
2 quarts of water 


WORLD'S FINEST VINEGAR | {°° 


14 ounce of cinnamon 








A SO RMD Ae GOO 
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Boil sirup ingredients together for about 





HE finest vinegar you can buy costs so 1¢ minutes, then add the tomatoes and 
little compared with the cost of your salads FRENCH DRESSING allow to boil gently until the tomatoes are 
ons Parisian Style translucent. Pour into shallow pans and 
—that it’s poor economy to use the raw, green, Mix 1 panpete gu 1 tea- allow to stand overnight Pack. the oe 
° : : . spoon sugar and 4 teaspoon j : pvaallegsitc ' nm 
puckery kind. Try Heinz Pure Vinegar in ann Aad 5 tablespoces matoes cold, Reheat sirup, strain, pour : 
. . . . ; i 3 . » . ° J : 
your favorite dressings and see how it brings a ee on over the tomatoes in the jars, and seal. 
, ‘ aud heat thereushiy. Ald 2 And now I want to tell you of my recent ; 
out the full, fresh salad flavors! That's be- tablespoons chopped green adventures into fruit-canning, adven- A 
cause Heinz Vinegars are slowly aged in wood pepper, 2 table- tures that bring about a great many new 
. . : apaone cages delicious flavors. They include use of 
until every drop is mellow, ripe—fragrant red pepper, 2 us HMavors. se ¢ 
. ; ; tablespoons berry juices for both flavor and color in 
with tempting bouquet. For just a few cents rg « Romane making sirups and use of commercial 
. . . . 2 ~ 2 4 
more a year you can enjoy Heinz Cider Vine- chopped onion flavoring spices and vegetable colorings to 
. ‘ and ‘tablespoon attain delicious and different effects. 
gar made from whole, ripe, luscious apples; chopped parsley. 
. . we 
Heinz Malt Vinegar, brewed from select bar- wet = £m Canned Peaches 
ley malt; Heinz White Vinegar for preserves; Olive Oilliberal- 
. . . y aS a Salad Oo . . _@: 
or spicy, fragrant Heinz Tarragon Vinegar. and for any appe- 1. Peaches Canned in Raspberry Sirup: 





tizingrelish. This Make a raspberry sirup by crushing fresh 








Pick your favorite at your grocer’s. Write ive sa ol raspberries and straining as tho for rasp- 
day for f f Heinz Book of Salads checahensiatantilictie. berry jelly. Use this juice to make a sug: 
today for free copy o ein ° Heinz plantin Seville, Spain. verry jelly. Use S Juice to make a sugar 

Oniy the first light pres- sirup (proportion: 2 cupfuls of sugar, 1 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY sing of select olives is used. cupful of raspberry juice, 1 cupful of 
PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. » TORONTO, CANADA + LONDON, ENGLAND water) and cook the peaches in this sirup 





for about 20 minutes. Pack into hot 
sterilized jars and seal. 

2. Peaches Canned in Grenadine Sirup: 
Scald and peel peaches, cut into halves, 
removing seeds, and heat to boiling in a 
grenadine-flavored sirup (proportion: | 
cupful of sugar, 34 cupful of water, 144 cup- 
ful of bottled grenadine). Then pack the 
peaches into sterilized jars and add a few 
drops of red vegetable coloring to intensity 
the color and pour hot sirup over peaches. 
Partially seal the jars and process in the 
oven at 275 degrees for 35 minutes, or in 
a waterless cooker for 25 minutes. 


HEINZ SALAD CREAM HEINZ MAYONNAISE SALAD DRESSING HEINZ SANDWICH SPREAD 
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Canned Pears 


1. Pears Canned in Grenadine Sirup: 
Pare the pears and halve or leave whole, 
as desired. Prepare grenadine sirup as 
suggested under canned peaches. Bring 
the pears just to the boiling point in this 
sirup, then pack them into jars, reheat 
sirup to boiling point and pour over pears. 
Partially seal jars and process in the oven 
at 275 degrees 40 minutes for whole pears, 
35 minutes for halves, or in a hot-water 
bath or waterless cooker for 35 and 30 
minutes, respectively. 

2. Pears Canned in Mint Sirup: Pre- 
pare pears for canning open-kettle meth- 
od. Make a sirup (proportion: 1 cupful of 
sugar, 24 cupful of water) and add a few 
drops of spearmint flavoring and tint 
slightly with green vegetable coloring; or 
make a sirup of 1 cupful of sugar, 4 cup- 
ful of crushed spearmint leaves, 24 cupful 
of water, and a few drops of green vege- 
table coloring; or simply add the bottled 
creme de menthe flavoring, to taste, and 
vegetable coloring to intensify the color. 
Cook the pears in this sirup until tender; 
pack into sterilized jars and seal. 

3. Spiced Pears: Pare and halve pears 


and stick cloves into them, as shown in | 


the illustration on page 11. Heat just to 
the boiling point in a pickling sirup made 
as follows: Proportion, 14% cupfuls of 
sugar, 44 cupful of vinegar, 1 stick of cin- 
namon. Pack pears into sterilized” jars, 
pour boiling hot pickling sirup over them. 
Process 25 minutes in the oven at 275 
degrees, or 20 minutes in a hot-water bath 
or waterless cooker. 


[| Editor’s Note: Would you like to have 
our leaflet No. B-F-11, “Timetable for 


Canning Fruits and Vegetables,” which | 


gives simple, accurate directions for the | 
customary preparation and canning meth- 
ods? Also, our leaflet No. B-F-3, “How to 
Make Delicious Jellies,” is helpful and 
timely. To procure these, address Box 
1107, The Home Service Bureau, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, inclosing 
a 2-cent stamp for postage on each leaflet 
desired.] 





Adventuring With 
Rock-Garden Seeds 


| Continued from page 24 | 


Occasionally, as needed, add water to the 
sand. These directions may sound com- 
plicated, but it is much simpler and 
easier than watering each individual pot 
or, rather, forgetting to water each pot 
and having your seeds fail because they 
became too dry. 
_ The critical time with the seedlings is 
immediately after they have appeared 
above the surface of the soil. Do not allow 
them to have too much moisture or they 
are likely to rot. When they have grown 
two leaves or show signs of wilting because 
of overcrowding, remove to a well-drained 
spot which has shade during part of the 
day, and for the first few days after trans- 
planting it will be well to protect them 
from the direct rays of the sun with a 
lath screen. 

By the time winter comes most of the 








plants will be able to shift for themselves. 
In some sections where they do not have | 
a blanket of snow they sometimes object | 
to excessive moisture, but if placed where | 
the drainage is good they can be protected | 
by placing a pane of glass over them. | 
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HEN the day is hot and the dish 

you serve is cold, Heinz Tomato 
Ketchup is just the thing to wake up 
lazy appetites! Sliced ham, beef, sau- 
sage and other chilled meats yield 
up tempting new flavors when gar- 
nished with this choice condiment. Its 
spicy flavor and bright, ruddy color 
never fail to make folks hungry. 


Made from big, red Heinz-grown 
tomatoes, plump with juicy goodness, 
and expertly seasoned, Heinz Tomato 
Ketchup is filled hot from the kettles 
directly into the bottle—a pure, 
wholesome table sauce that you 
should keep handy the year ’round. 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. * TORONTO, CAN. * LONDON, ENG. 


HEINZ 


TOMATO KETCHUP 


THE LARGEST SELLING 





KETCHUP 


IN THE WORLD 
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insects 


wherever it strikes 





Pyrethrum—Nature’s most powerful 
insecticide—now in perfected 
spray form 


ROM a flower comes this modern 
Bis. spray. In the delicate petals of 
the Pyrethrum flower Nature has created 
a mysterious toxic substance—harmless to 
human beings—yet a deadly poison to 
insects. 

Entomologists have long recognized 
Pyrethrum as the perfect insecticide, but 
only recently has science found a way of 
preparing it in effective liquid form. Over 
150 formulae were tested by the McCormick 
Laboratories before a fully efficient Pyre- 
thrum solution was discovered—Red Arrow 
Insect Spray. 

Red Arrow gives positive protection 
against both chewing and sucking insects. 
It acts on them like a powerful ‘‘death 
ray’’—killing wherever it strikes. It not 
only destroys rose bugs, aphis, etc., but is 
equally effective against the Japanese 
Beetle, Mexican Bean Beetle and other 
hard-to-kill pests. 


Absolutely Non-Poisonous 


Red Arrow eliminates all danger of poison- 
ing to children, pets or birds. Also, it 
cannot discolor or injure plant tissues— 
and does not affect soil fertility. 

Red Arrow is a tested product, endorsed 
by leading entomologists. Convenient and 
economical. Simply mix with water. 

Ask for Red Arrow at the nearest store 
handling horticultural supplies. Keep a 
can on hand, ready for use at the first sign 
of an insect. Or clip coupon and enclose 
10¢ for trial onal (sufficient for one 
gallon of finished spray). McCormick & 
Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


z= RED ARROW 
“”” INSECT SPRAY 


(PYRETHRUM SOAP) 


Clip Here tor Introductory Sample 
McCormick & Co. Inc., Dept. F2, Baltimore, Md. 


[ enclose 10¢ for which please send introductory 
sample of Red Arrow Insect Spray. 
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| How to Arrange 


Destroys oe 


[ Continued from page 21 | 


Form of Container. The shape of the 
| container also has a definite relation to the 
flowers. We know that certain places in 
the room call for tall vases and that when 
they are used the flowers should be those 
_ with long stems, such as roses, chrysanthe- 
mums, peonies, China-asters, and lilies. 
Can you imagine anyone putting pan- 
sies, petunias, Sweet Alyssum, or nas- 
turtiums in a tall vase? How sorry these 
low-growing plants would look so dis- 
played! 
Top-heavy flowers, such as peonies, 


| lilacs, and zinnias, call for containers of 








| 


substantial proportion. 

Spindly, delicate, small-mouthed vases 
are for the more ethereal flowers, such as 
cosmos, roses, and Sweet Peas. 

Texture. Next to the shape of a vase you 
should think of its texture as related to 
the flowers you wish to use in it. The wax- 
en, shiny texture of callas is enhanced by 
the similar texture of a pewter bowl or 
an opaque glass vase. 

Roses, carnations, and Lemon Daylilies 
are also of refined texture, appearing at 


| their best in silver, pewter, or os. 


The delicacy of cosmos calls for a glass 
container. Heavy-textured blossoms, such 
as zinnias, marigolds, and dahlias, are 
best in bowls of heavier texture, such as 
pottery, brass, or copper. This makes for 
balance in the arrangement. 


Good Proportion 


AFTER you have selected the container 
best fitted for the location of the bouquet 
and the type of flowers to be used, you are 
ready to consider the second principle of 
good flower arrangement, that of proper 
proportion in arrangement. 

I have found a successful way to secure 
an arrangement of proper yet interesting 
proportion. In starting to arrange flowers 





Various practical flower holders 


the tallest and loveliest blossom or twig 
is first selected. This should be 1% times 
the Aeight of a tall vase or 1% times the 
width of a low bowl. This makes for proper 
proportion and balance of line. Hold this 
tallest branch in the hand and select the 


| next most beautiful blossom, bud, or 


branch, preferably of the same variety 


} and color as the first. Cut this second 
_ branch 34 the height of the tallest branch. 












@> Rock and Hardy Plants+« 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Bargains In 
BULBS 

If You Order 
NOW 


RDER now. Pay in Septem- 

ber. Get the pick of the crop, 
and full advantage of the truly 
extraordinary prices we can offer 
you, provided you order NOW. 


Every bulb will be brought over 


direct from Holland. Bulbs 
bought from growers we know 
personally. Bulbs that are the 


cream of the crop. 


Write at once for bulb catalog. 
This offer holds good only until 
July fifteenth. 


Wayside Gardens 


16 MENTOR AVENUE 
MENTOR, OHIO 


America’s Finest Plants and Bulbs 


antl: DOG BOOK FREE 


Ze WHY WAIT TILL | GET 
SICK ? SEND NOW || 


Glover’scomplete 48 page guide 
book on the care and feeding of 
dogs, as well as the symptoms and 
treatment of : 
common dog fis. 
ailments is a 
necessity for 
dog owners. Write for yourcopyto 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dept. E, 419 Fifth Avenue, New York 


GLOVER'S 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 




































MIRRORS and WHITE 
For Bathrooms...makes 


—— a porcelain, tile and nickel 
, gleam. 


me S/LVER CLREAM 

; Send for free booklet 

J. A. WRIGHT & CO. INC. 
122 Emerald Street 

Keene ... New Hampshire 























with extremely high sides and 
famous dnip-drop cover especially 
for chicken frying as gives ample 
@ toom without crowding end 
Practically roasts as it fries 
Cooks chicken easier, better and 
with that luscious bested teste 
Just slip your moncy in an en- 
velope 


ey. and mail to--- CHARGES 


Gg 
SIDNEY HOLLOW WARE CO., BOX B-!I, SIDNEY, OHIO 
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Cut a third variety of flower or leafy 
branch to 14 the height of the second 
branch. (See Figure 3, page 21.) Take 
these three main branches in the hand 
and firmly wedge them into one opening 
of the flower-holder, preferably a little off 
the true center. 

From this beginning a simple or massive 
arrangement can be made. As other 
flowers, foliage, or branches are added, 
remember to cut each one at a different 
length, keeping one side of the arrange- 
ment high and sweeping gently to the 
lowest branch on the opposite side, as in 
Figure 5, page 21. This form makes for 
interest and rhythm. In comparison, the 
round-headed, evenly cut arrangement is 
tiresome and lacking in interest. 


Color Harmony 


Wirn proportion and form kept clearly 
in mind, your next consideration is color 
harmony. Here personality and necessity 
play an important part. It may be essen- 
tial to use the flowers that you have in the 
garden or that have been sent to you. I 
hope that the garden flowers have been 
planted with thought for delightful com- 
binations of color and that senders of 
flowers have been tasteful in their selec- 
tion of those they give to you. Whatever 
your flowers, you must select from among 
them the variety most beautiful and 
dominant in color and form. These are to 
be the stars of your flower-arrangement 
performance—your point of interest. 

Point of Interest. Each painting, each 
poem, each musical composition, in fact, 
each product of art or industry, has its 
point of interest—the focal point around 
which all other things radiate, to which 
surrounding features play up, that portion 
of your arrangement to which the eye 1s 
naturally drawn, upon which it rests. Each 
item—container and companion flowers— 
should be selected primarily to enhance 
the beauty and value of this cluster of 
flowers known as your point of interest. 

To eliminate restless spottiness that 
will detract from your point of interest 
and the loveliness of your bouquet, it is 
best to mass the same or similar colors 
together, grading down in masses from 
light tints high in the arrangement to 
deepest tones for low notes. This makes 
tor balance, stability, and rhythm in color. 

Succession of Color. Remember not to 
spot your color about promiscuously. 
Mass it if possible from the tints or lighter 
flowers high on one side, shading down to 
dark colors that are low in value on the 
opposite side. 


Distinction 


THERE now remains the basic principle 
that makes every arrangement different 
from the other and that is its distinction or 
personality. 
_ Distinction has been described as an 
indefinable something that elevates a 
Hower arrangement above the usual, that 
something that makes it sing in a breath- 
taking, beautiful way, a pastel harmony in 
soft, delicate tones or a strong crashing 
symphony of brilliant color. The form and 
color of flowers used, their relation to the 
container, the rhythm of the arrangement, 
are all a part of the quality called distinc- 
tion,which makes for perfection of flower 
arrangement. 

Good flower arrangements result from 
the understanding and practice of a few 
simple principles. 
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in 12 Minutes” 
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BY /1)n2.Effie @. nillo MICHIGAN JELLY CHAMPION 


10:00 A.M. now, JEAN, 
WE'LL START MAKING OUR 
ELOERBERRY JELLY FOR 
THE MICHIGAN STATE FAIR. 
FIRST WE'LL PUT OUR MIX- 
TURE OF FRUIT JUICE 
AND SUGAR ON TO BOIL. 
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10:09 A.M. 4 A mMiIN- 
UTE HARD BOILING. THAT 
1S ENOUGH WITH CERTO! 
NOW WE'LL SKIM IT AND 
POUR THE FINISHED 
JELLY INTO THE GLASSES. 


Mrs. Mills, the winner of 36 Michi- 
gan State Fair Prizes, explains 
below this time-saving, money- 
saving way to make jelly that 
saves so much tedious drudgery. 


“0 SEE that it takes only 12 minutes to 
make all these glasses of lovely jelly,’ 
exclaimed my niece, Jean Lounsbury, as 
she watched me make up a full batch in 
what seemed to her an incredibly short 
time, ‘... but I don’t understand how 
you do it!’ 
“So I explained to Jean, just as you see in 
the pictures above, that jelly making in 
12 minutes is really the simplest proce- 
dure in the world, if you use Certo’s mar- 
velous short-boil method. For with Certo 
no more than one minute’s hard boiling 
is needed for most fruits . . . and with 
some fruits even less. 
“And I also told Jean how this method 
saves me money. I get half again more 
glasses, you see, since none of the fruit 








10:07 A.M. THERE, IT's 
BOILING! NOW POUR IN THE 
CERTO. BE SURE TO USE 
THE EXACT AMOUNT GivV- 
EN IN THE CERTO RECIPE. 
NOW WE MUST BRING IT 
TO A FULL ROLLING BOIL. 





10:12 A.M. see, JEAN! 
ITS ALL PARAFFINED AND 
READY TO COOL. LOOK aT 
THAT LOVELY, CLEAR, FRUIT 
COLOR. AND JUST WAIT UN- 
TIL YOU TASTE ITS FLAVOR! 








. 
juice has time to boil away, and this means 
a saving of at least 2'4¢ on every glass. 
“Again it is the short-boil sated that 
gives such marvelous flavor to my jellies. 
Indeed, I give entire credit for the 36 jam 
and jelly prizes I have won in 3 years to 
Certo ...and to my faithfulness in follow- 
ing exactly the tested Certo recipes, per- 
fected by Miss Elizabeth Palmer, which 
come in a booklet under the label on 
every Certo bottle. 
“If you, too, will closely follow these reci- 
pes, your jams and jellies will always set 
successfully . . . and the time and money 
you save will amaze you. Now take my 
word for Certo . . . and try it!” ee 

=. «= * 

Last year 11 women won first prizes at the 
Michigan State Fair with their jams and 
jellies . . . and each, like Mrs. Mills, used 
Certo. Certo is pure fruit pectin ...a 
product of General Foods Corporation ... 
sold by your grocer ... and already used 
by nearly half the jelly makers in the 
United States. Order a bottle today! 


© 1932, General Foods Corp. 


| “Secrets of the Jam Cupboard.” by Eliza- 
beth Palmer, contains some marvelous 


® new dessert and salad recipes using jams 


and jellies. Let us send you this booklet free ...together with the 
Certo booklet containing 89 recipes for making jams and jellies. 


Please mail coupon to: GENERAL FOODS, BATTLE CREEK, 
MICH. (In oo General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ontario.) 


C-B.4.G.7-82) 
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Don't just 
ANNOY ants... 





_ are noted for sticking to 
their work. Minor annoy- 
ances, such as ineffective, weak 
methods, will never rid your 
kitchen of ants. But Black Flag 
Powder ends these pests with 
quick, sure death. Shoot it into the 
cracks, and when they walk in it, 
they roll over dead. Pure and 
clean, Black Flag is made from a 
rare flower—Nature’s own insect 
killer. It can’t hurt people or 
household pets. Use it for roaches 
and all other crawling insects. 
* *For flies, mosquitoes and other 
winged pests, Black Flag Spray 
gives best results, because you can 
spray the clean mist upwards into 
the air. It works just like the 
powder. 

Every good grocer, druggist, 
hardware or general’ 
store sells Black Flag. 
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New Light on 
an Old Problem 


[| Continued from page 19 | 


frame. These blinds have been highly 
perfected and are proving satisfactory. 
Other disadvantages of out-swinging case- 
ments are that they prevent the use of 
outside screens and storm sash and re- 
quire the use of special awnings. 


THERE are no such limitations on case- 
ments that open inward, but they take 
space in the room, interfere with curtains 
and draperies, and may leak. Some makers 
of metal casements are frank in advising 
against them and prefer not to supply 
them, while others claim tightness thru 
special design and fittings. The earlier 
metal casements were made with the 


usual two wings, and it is these that are in | 
widest use. In a newer design the glass | 


area is larger, with fixed panels above and 
on each side of the opening, and even 
with simple draperies these are so effective 
in living- and dining-rooms that they 
should have full consideration. 

As the chief function of storm sash is 
to check a loss of heat by protecting a 
window with a layer of still air, there have 
been attempts to gain this effect by double 
glazing—fitting sash with two separate 
sets of panes. To do its part, however, the 
layer of air should be at least 1 inch thick. 

It is possible that sometime double 
glazing may be developed and made effec- 
tive, but as yet there is no good substitute 
for the storm sash that covers the entire 
opening. 


As TO insect screens, many types are 
available. A one-piece outside screen is 
usually satisfactory, for it is tight, out of 
the way, and permits dropping the top 
sash of a " double- hung window and raising 
the lower to give thoro ventilation. Inside 
screens that cover the entire opening are 
usually in two parts and slide in channels 
on the window frame. Where screen 
frames and channels were formerly of 
wood, they can now be had in steel, 
bronze, and aluminum, which are lighter 
and less apparent. 

The need for screening casement win- 
dows has brought out several new forms 
that can be used in other windows so well 
—notably the screen that rolls up like a 
window shade. The roller is contained in a 
box that is permanently attached to the 
top of the window opening, and that in 
new construction can be built in and con- 
cealed. When needed, the screen is pulled 
down and latched, the edges being held in 
supporting guides. 


ScREEN cloth was formerly made of 
iron and steel wire that in spite of frequent 
painting would rust and break. Today cop- 
per or bronze cloth costs so little more 
than the rustable kinds that there is true 
economy in using them, for the difference 
will be more than made up in the first 
repair. It occasionally happens, however, 
that the drip from these metals combines 
with the zinc and lead of paint to make a 
stain. This can be prevented by brushing 
or spraying the screening with spar var- 
nish thinned with a mixture of turpentine 
and linseed oil, half and half, in the pro- 
portion of 1 quart to 1 gallon of varnish. 
Staining is not apparent with the alumi- 
num-alloy screenings now to be had. 
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TIRESOME JOB 


SOON MADE EASY 


Grass tough? Of course. But it will 
always seem tender if your mower 
is well-oiled with 3-in-One! Here’s 
the reason: 

Made from three oils, 3-in-One 
does three jobs that take all the 
hard pushing out of mowing. It 
works-out old, gummy oil which 
chokes gears. Cleans moving parts. 
Then it keeps these parts rust-free. 

Garden tools, guns and bicycles 
need 3-in-One regularly. Handy 
cans and bottles. All stores. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., New York 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS 





Dead Flies 
Dont 













FLY SPRAY 
FLY PAPER 
FLY RIBBON 





tobe a 


CTANDSC APE ARCHITECT 


At home by mail. Big fees. 
Pleasant healthful wor Ex- 
perts earn $50 to $200 a ‘week. 
Many earn while learning. 
Write today for details— 
co LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, fa. 













Peterman’s Ant Food 
is death to ants. Sprin- 
kle it about the floor, 


window sills, etc. Ef- 
fective 24 hours a day. 
Safe. Cheap.Over1 000, 
000 cans sold last year. 
At your druggist’s. 
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Negro Spirituals at 
Our Own Firesides 
| Continued from page 16 | 


songs. Roland Hayes sings operatic music 
masterfully, but he never arranges a pro- 
gram without including a group of the 
spirituals. Some of Coleridge-Taylor’s 
most important piano compositions are 
arrangements of spirituals. 


Even the drama has been enriched. It 
is doubtful if any play produced in New 
York within the last decade has made so 
great a stir as Marc Connelly’s “The 
Green Pastures.” Much of its powerful 
dramatic appeal is owing to the choral 
singing of the spirituals, which forms an 
integral part of the play. Several plays of 
Eugene O’ Neill, America’s most significant 
dramatist, draw from the spiritual. 

Still another reason for this new inter- 
est in and respect for these folk songs is 
the wealth of material that has recently 
been printed to help us understand them. 
When one knows their origin and the pur- 
pose they served during the long years of 
slavery, and when one begins to under- 
stand something of their unusual rhyth- 
mic, melodic, and harmonic richness, he 
simply forgets to be amused by the simple 
Janguage and naive sentiments. 


ConsIDER, for instance, a stanza from 
one of the best known of the spirituals, 


“All God’s Chillun Got Wings”’: 


I got-a wings, you got-a wings, 

All o’ God’s chillun got-a wings. 

When I get to Heab’n I’m goin’ to put on my 
wings, 

I’m goin’ to fly all ovah God’s Heab’n— 
Heab’n,— Heab’n,— 

Ev'ry body talkin’ *bout Heab’n ain’t goin’ 
dere; 
Heab’n,— Heab’n,— 

I'm goin’ to fly all ovah God’s Heab’n. 

Nothing could be less sophisticated, 
unless perhaps some of the other stanzas 
from the same song, which declare that 
“all God’s chillun” also have robes, 
harps, and shoes, that are to be donned 
in heaven. 

One who considers himself “advanced” 
in his religious views might easily be 
amused at such a childlike conception of 
heaven. But he could hardly be so “ad- 
vanced” musically that he would not be 
emotionally stirred by those words sung 
to the music the Negro created for them. 


Like all other folk song, the origin of 
the spiritual is rooted in the history and 
racial characteristics of the people who 
made it. In this case it is the result of a 
combination of forces: the African music 
the Negro brought with him to the planta- 
tion, his oppression as a slave, his conver- 
sion to Christianity, and his unusual gift 
for rhythm and harmony. 

He comes by his love of rhythm in a 
perfectly natural way, for on their rude 
drums his ancestors in Africa could beat 
out marvelously complex rhythmic pat- 
terns. This unusually keen feeling for 
rhythm survived the horrors of the slave- 
ship and the sufferings of slave life. 

More than that, it lived to produce a 
new style of dance music, which, however 
we may dislike and regret it, continues to 
be our national dance form—perhaps one 
might even say “international,” so rapidly 
is it sweeping over the whole world. Jazz, 
whether one hears it in Charleston, New 








CHILDREN, iF YOU GET 
YOUR CLOTHES ALL DIRTY 
I'L HAVE TO MAKE 























IT'S EASY ENOUGH FOR 
YOU TO SAY LET THEM 
PLAY. BUT IT'S NOT SO 
EASY TO SCRUB THEIR 
CLOTHES 

















MY CHILDREN ARE 
ACTIVE, TOO ~ YET I 
NEVER WORRY ABOUT 
THEIR SOILED CLOTHES. 
1 JUST SOAK THEM 
CLEAN IN RINSO. WHY 
DON'T YOU TRY IT! 























| SUGGEST YOU TAKE THE 
BIG BOX, MRS, HOWE. MOST 
WOMEN USE RINSO FOR DISHES 
AND ALL CLEANING, TOO 











—AND I'LL TAKE 
A BOX OF RINSO 

















NEXT WASHDAY 

















LOOK, EDNA —THE 
WHITEST WASH | 
EVER HUNG OUT 
AND | DIDN'T 

SCRUB A BIT— 
THANKS TO RINSO 









ITS JUST AS 
SAFE FOR YOUR 
COLORED THINGS, 
TOO —— AND 

CLOTHES LAST 
MUCH LONGER 
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Does surprising amount of work, 


says Detroit woman 


“7 WAS surprised to find how much I could 
do with one large package of Rinso 
when I actually kept count. I easily washed 
these things, in my regular weekly wash: 


2 bed spreads 8children’s nightclothes 
4 doilies 10 pairs children’s 


3 bureau scarfs 
5 face cloths 
4 napkins 
6 pillow cases 
3 sheets 
2 table cloths 
8 towels 

10 dish towels 


stockings 

4 suits children’s under- 
wear 

1 nightshirt 

1 overalls 

2 men’s pajamas 

3 shirts 

3 aprons 


12 handkerchiefs 3 dresses 


8 children’s 
dresses 


2 nightgowns 
3 suits men’s underwear 





3 pairs men’s socks 
“Not only did I do all the laundry but I 
cleaned my kitchen walls and washed the 
kitchen floor 4 times and also did the 
dishes 27 times. Isn’t that a lot to 
accomplish with one box of Rinso?” 
Mrs. Margaret Brown, Detroit, Mich. 


in tub, washer and dishpan 


Millions use Rinso | 


Rea 


Rinso is a most economical soap to use. 
Cup for cup, Rinso gives twice as much 
suds as lightweight, puffed-up soaps—even 
in hardest water. Creamy, active suds that 
soak out dirt and save scrubbing and boil- 
ing. Safe suds for your finest cottons and 
linens—white and colors. Clothes last much 
longer when they're washed this gentle 
“soak -and- rinse” way. 


Speeds up dishwashing 


Save work in the dishpan, too — use Rinso. 
Grease floats off in its thick suds. A hot 
rinse— and they drain clear without wip- 
ing. The makers of 40 famous washers 
recommend Rinso for safety and for whiter, 
brighter washes. Get the BIG household 
package today. See what a lot of work one 
big box will do for you! 






A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS CO., 


P a ——__ CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 






buy the large 
package 
























CAREY 


Ashestos 
SIDING 


Transforms 


Old Houses 
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Here’s the modern way to permanently 
beautify and protect old houses—cover 
the outside walls with Carey Asbestos 
Siding, and own an attractive, new- 
looking home at small cost. Weather- 
beaten surfaces— warped boards — 
cracked stucco —all defects are per- 
manently banished by a new wall 
which is as fire-proof and lasting as 
stone. 


Never Requires Paint 
Made of asbestos and cement, in a 
variety of attractive colors and pat- 
terns, Carey Asbestos Siding never re- 
quires paint. This substantial saving 
makes it a splendid investment, and the 
Carey Finance Plan arranges for pay- 
ment out of income, if desired. 


Ouickly Applied 

Carey Asbestos Siding is distributed 

by lumber cal building ma- 
terial dealers in every section, 
and only a few days are required 
to cover the average build- 
ing. Write or mail the cou- 
pon for booklet describing 
the material, and name of 
nearest dealer. 


THE PHILIP CAREY CO. 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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; The Philip Carey Company H 
H ckland, Cincinnati, Ohio : 
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s Asbestos Siding, and name of nearest dealer. | 
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Negro Spirituals at 
Our Own Firesides 


York, Paris, or Pekin, derives straight 
from the rhythms of the African drummer, 
rhythms which come naturally to the col- 
ored dance orchestra, but which are often 
almost the despair of French and German 
orchestras. 


SIMILARLY, one of the hard things 
about the spirituals for white singers is 
getting their “swing.” This is partly be- 
cause of the subtle underlying rhythms, 
and partly because the main rhythm is a 
strange one to the Caucasian. Part of the 
white singer’s difficulty is that he finds it 
hard to remember that these songs were 
made by groups of singers lifted out of 
themselves by religious feeling, so that 
their bodies and heads swayed involun- 
tarily with the singing. The song rhythm 
naturally accommodated itself to the 
body rhythm. 

But while the Negro brought with him 
from his native land an almost uncanny 
skill with rhythm, he did not bring any 
notable skill with melody or tune. Since 
the spirituals are rich in melodic appeal, 
it seems natural to suppose that the 
Negro acquired that in his American ex- 
perience; that is to say, that he learned it 
from his contact with his white masters 
and their melody-carrying musical instru- 
ments—the violin, flute, piano, and so on. 


A STILL great influence in shaping the 
spiritual was that of the new religion 
which the slave found in America. We are 
told that African music, even the religious 
music, is entirely different in spirit from 
the Aframerican devotional songs. 

Many qualities in Christianity would 
make it appeal to an oppressed people 
quivering submissively under the indig- 
nity of slavery, but chief among them is 
the doctrine of compensation in the next 
world for the suffering of this. To the 
slave, who never knew at what moment he 
might be torn from his family and sold 
into a distant state, whose work was the 
heaviest sort of drudgery, who could be 
worked, beaten, or starved into an early 
grave if he were unfortunate in his mas- 
ter, the idea of an after-world where all 
these injustices would be wiped out natu- 
rally made a tremendous appeal. 


Bur when the slave came to express 
his idea of what that future existence 
would be like, he was dreadfully handi- 
capped by his lack of words. If he thought 
of heaven in terms of bespangled crowns, 
colorful robes, ringing music, eternal free- 
dom from work, perhaps even of plenty of 
toothsome food such as possum gravy and 
fried catfish, one must remember his com- 
plete lack of book-learning. It would be 
the height of unreasonableness to expect 
him to have sophisticated ideas of reli- 
gion or be able to put them into cultivated 
language if he did have them. Always one 
must remember that the spirituals are 
slave-songs, made by people who were 
bought and sold, worked and flogged like 
domestic animals. 

But if the words are homely and the 
ideas simple and naive, the feeling ex- 
pressed is so genuine that it moves even 
the most worldly wise listeners. 

Everyone who has spent any time in 
the South carries with him as one of his 
most. vivid impressions memories of 





ANTROL kills ants—right 
at the source... the nest— 
the only wayto get permanent relief. 


Safe around children or pets, simple 
to use, inexpensive... proved in a million 
homes. Consists of small glass jars filled 
with special Antrol Syrup, easily placed 
around house or garden. Ants carry the 
syrup to their nests for food — quickly 
killing the queen and the whole ant 
family! 


Get Antrol today from your drug, hard- 
ware, or seed store. If it can’t supply you, 
write name and address on margin of this 
ad, giving dealer's name. Mail to Antrol 
Laboratories, Inc., Dept. 9, 
= 651 Imperial St., Los Angeles, 

| Calif. We will send instructive 

— on pest control and re- 

er you to nearest Antro! dealer. 
FOR quick, temporary relief from Ante 
and Roaches, use Antrol Ant and Roach 


Powder —“kills by contact.” Ideal for 
camps, apartments, etc. At your dealer's. 


ANTRO 


Kills Ants in the Nest 



























Trim Your Lawn 
this easy way 


S f Without stoop- 
~~ ng. you just walk 
Im e's” along and neatly 
_ ~<a }> aT Ay oe places not 
a »Y reac y the mower with 
. a this new, long-handled trim- 
_ mer; sidewaiks, flower beds, walls, 
etc. Your lawn is always neat, clean. 
Shears of steel, self-charpening; long 4 ft. 
handles of finished hardwood. Shipped 
: : postpaid in U. 8. $2.75 (outside U. 8. 
\ \\. $3.00). Order now— money back 
guarantee. 


KLEIN MFG. CO., 
Bex A, Burlington, lowa 
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Children’s Skin Health 


Price 25c. Sample free. Address: 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 6K, Malden, Mass. 














No Lodged or Crooked Peonies or other 
flowers if you use 


Add-A-Unit-Stake and Plant Tie 


The only tie adjustable to single-stemmed 
flowers or clumps, high or low growing 
Effective for borders. Units consist of 24- 
inch Parkerized metal stake, and wire tie, 
with patented crimps that snap to stake 
wherever desired. 12 Units, $1; 50, $3.75; 
100, $7. prepesd. Discount to Garden 
Clubs. Liberal terms to agents. 

Bauer Greenhouses, Box 1, Naperville, Ill. 


Pat. ‘App. for 


ICKS Bulb po ee gece) 








All about Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcis- 
sus, Crocuses, other spring flowers, 
also favorite perennials. Write today. 


(2 


JAMES VICKS, 404 Pleasant Street, / 
7 Mie Kochester, §. ¥. “The Flower City” <ow 
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Negroes singing at their work, play, or 
worship. It is almost a commonplace to 
say that “nobody sings like the Negro.” 
From that one is likely to get the notion 
that the Negro’s voice has some marked 
superiority in quality. Authorities tell us, 
however, that it doesn’t. 


4 HAT the Negro has is not a voice with 


unusually pleasant timbre but a superb 








ability to harmonize. Perhaps no other | 


people as a people ever had so keen a 
natural “ear” for what is delightful in 
chords and so great an aptitude for blend- 
ing their voices into delightful chords. 
James Weldon Johnson remarks humor- 
ously that one may “ Pick up four colored 
boys or young men anywhere and the 
chances are ninety out of a hundred that 
vou have a quartet. Let one of them sing 
the melody and the others will naturally 
find the parts.” 

We are told that the Negro folk song 


} 
| 
| 


is different from all others in that it is sung | 


in harmony. Melody is originally created 
by a single singer, but harmony in a folk 
song must be arranged by a group. 

The form of the songs is also an em- 
phatic reminder that they were made by 
groups to be sung by groups. Like the 
rhythm, it comes directly from the musical 
culture of Africa, for it is usually in the 
form of leading lines and response. 


In MANY of the spirituals, especially 
those of more recent composition, the 
response has been developed into a true 
chorus. Unlike the choruses of hymns, this 
is sung at the beginning of the song. But in 
any case the refrain is a much more im- 
portant element in the song than it is in 
most “‘white’’ music. Indeed, a great deal 
of the sometimes almost overwhelming 
etfect comes from that beautiful refrain, 
sung over and over and over again, until 
the singer and listener alike are almost 
carried out of their senses by it. Its final 
effect is almost like an incantation. 


The refrain is a primitive poetic device, 


but it is a very effective one, as so sophis- 


ticated a poet as Edgar Allen Poe well | 


knew. In some of the spirituals whose 
length are limited only by the memory 
and imagination of the leader, the very 
force of the monotony has a powerful emo- 
tional effect. By the time a song like “Tall 
Angel at de Bar” has run on for two dozen 
or so stanzas, one has become absorbed 
by it and into it until he is hardly con- 
scious of the external world. For the en- 
slaved people who made the song that was 
one of its values, perhaps its chief value. 
For those who listen to it or sing it today 
this absorption is still a value, as well as 
proof of its artistic merit. 


In ATTEMPTING to estimate the 
artistic worth of the spiritual one is per- 
haps in danger of being over-influenced by 
the apparent miracle of its composition, 
tor indeed there does seem to be something 
miraculous in the fact that songs so beau- 


tiful and moving were made by a race of 


totally untrained and unlettered bonds- 
people. 
But even when the miracle is explained, 


as I have tried to explain it, on perfectly | 


natural grounds, the spiritual is some- 
thing of which Negroes in particular and 
Americans in general should be proud. 

It is safe to say that whenever a spirit- 
ual seems funny, or in fact anything but 
deeply impressive, it is either not being 
properly sung or the listener is singularly 
without musical discrimination. 








revent----fon/ght or 
C ure:--.fomorrow-- 


WHICH WILL 
YOU DO? 


It may be just a coated tongue tonight 
.. . Nothing to worry about. Dull eyes, 
a bad breath . . . Nothing serious. 

But Nature is telling you something 
by these harmless-seeming symptoms. 
She’s telling you that you may have a 
sick child tomorrow. 

When Nature coats tongues, makes 
eyes dull and breath bad, she says, 
“Your child has eaten unwisely. His 
system is clogged with waste impuri- 
ties. He needs help.”’ 

Help tonight is simple. Tomorrow it 
may be harder. A simple dose of Cas- 
toria tonight will bring relief ; may even 
keep a serious illness from developing. 

Castoria, you know, is the children’s 
own remedy—is made specially to give 
the mild, gentle help their delicate 
organs require. 

In any starting illness, such as a cold, 
a little fever, a food upset, a first-aid 
dose of Castoria is always a wise pre- 
caution which your physician will 
commend you for. 

A noted child specialist says, “I 
always get best results by giving Cas- 
toria at night—with no supper, nothing 
but water until morning.” 

Its gentle effectiveness has brought 
quick comfort to many a baby suffering 
with colic pains, by relieving the gas 
pressure and urging little bowels to 
act. And it is the “standby” regulator 
for older children in many homes. 


You never have to coax your children 
to take Castoria. They like its taste and 
are grateful for the quick relief it 
brings to tied-up little systems. 


We have a helpful booklet 
gladly send free. Address 


Of course you want to be sure the 
medicine you give your children is 
not harmful or habit-forming. 
Castoria is a pure vegetable prepa- 
ration; absolutely safe and harmless. 














or mothers, “‘The Danger Age for Children,” 
ept. 67, The Centaur 





which we will 
o., 80 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 


No harsh drugs . . . no NARCOTICS in Castoria 


Real Castoria always has the name, 
Chas. H. Fletcher, on the package. 
It now comes in two sizes. The new 
family size contains about 2% times 
the amount in the regular size. 


























HE modest headstone can be 
as artistic as the most elabor- 
ate monument or memorial, but 
until the Georgia Marble Com- 
pany prepared ‘Personality in 


Memorials” there was no hand- 
book available which illustrated 
authentic designs and explained 
their meanings. 


This 48 page book was issued 
so that families could select a 
memorial that would truly repre- 
sent the personality of the loved 
one for whom it was to be erected. 


In buying a Georgia Marble Mem- 
orial you have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that you are choosing the same 
durable, crystalline marble that is 
used for famous land- 
marks such as the ! 
heroic LincolnStatue, i 
the Bok Singing ‘ 
Tower, etc. 





We suggest that 
you send the coupon. 
There is no charge 


for the book. 
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GEORGIA MARBLE 
MEMORIALS 


The Georgia Marble Company, 


Dept. 2B-4, Tate, Georgia. 

Please send me ‘“‘Personality in Memorials.” 
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beautifully 
speedily 
happily 


TRY 
THIS 


Here's that modern way to hot 
starch without mixing, boiling 
and bother as with lump starch. 
Makes starching easy. Makes 
ironing easy. Restores elastic- 
ity and that soft charm of new- ‘ 
ness. No sticking. No scorch- 

ing. Your iron fairly glides. A ‘ ft eS. 
wonderful invention. This free 
test convinces. Send for sample. § 








FREE 
nee 








THANK YOU-- —=-— 


; THE HUBINGER CO., No. 252, Keokuk, Ia. 
| Your free sample, nee and ‘That 
Wonderful Way to Hot Starch.” 


















The Diary of a 
Plain Dirt Gardener 


[ Continued from page 12 | 


I could get registered and stow Maggie 
away in our room for the night with a 
magazine, I hurried back to the lobby. 
Sure enough, I found a lot of old friends. 


Jury 28. Back home and up at 6 this 
morning, I went forth to hoe. After break- 
fast I went clear to the back, out of sight, 


| and just took off my shirt because it was so 


hot. Tonight my shoulders are a bright red. 

It’s vacationtime and I had saved up 
enough money to take a little fishing trip 
up to Ontario, as I usually do. But dog- 
gone the luck! Maggie dragged me down- 
town to a sale today and blest if she 


| didn’t buy new carpets and rugs to just 
about the precise extent of my vacation | 
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| it to you.” Here’s the way you can do it: 


fund. Now I’ll have to stay home. 


Juty 29. I'll not be hornswoggled out of 
any vacation, said I this morning. So | 


just made the family pack up and we set 


out to Greenville to visit the folks. But I 
packed other things besides my razor. 


Jury 30. Leaving Maggie and David 
with the folks, Donald and | drove to the 
haunts of my boy hood down in Slabhollow 
and a day of fishing in the old Stillwater 
River. The house where I was born is 
long since gone, but we parked the car 
along by the old stone wall where I used 
to water the horses. 





Down to the river, we caught bait, ate | 


our lunch in the shade, and then went 
down to the swimmin’ hole below the old 
mill that has vanished, to fish. No fish, so 
we drove clear around north to near the 
old mill dam. Here Donald caught one 
little catfish, and I caught nothing. But it 
was a glorious day. 





Junior Scientists 
and the Trees 


| Continued from page 20 | 


little cells, arranged in neat rows, and that 
some of these cells are filled with green 
chlorophyll. Something has to hold these 
cells together, so Mother Nature has 
placed a very thin skin around them.The 
cell is really a wonderful factory. 


Even yet on this long journey following | 


the moisture up from the deep layers of 
the soil we have not found how the trees 
give off such vast quantities as 150 gallons 
of water a day. And then we suddenly 
discover thru our microscope that some of 





the cells on the underside of the leaves are | 


a little different from the others. Some of 
them are shaped like a small mouth with 
curved lips. These lips are called guard 
cells because they guard the amount of 
water that is allowed to pass out of each 
leaf. So it is thru these guard cells that 
the trees give off water into the air 


Let’s Play Scientist 


Tur scientist is a man who proves every- | 


thing that he says. Suppose you tell 
mother and daddy about our dis- 
covery and they ask you to prove it. 
You say, “All right, mother, I’ll prove 

















pres (PLANT LICE), 


B: proud of your garden. It pays 





to bea garden “‘fan.’”’ Fight Aphis 

(plant lice) and other injurious in- 
sects with “Black Leaf 40.” It is safe, 
sure and economical. A little goes a long 
way. Kills insects both by contact and 
fumes, an advantage not possessed 
by any non-volatile, non- 
poisonous insecticides. 






eat for killing poultry 
e “% st paint roosts lightly 
and fumes will dothe work. Sold 
by dealers practically everywhere 


Tobbacco By-Products 
& Chemical Corp., 
Ppa ag ng 










Ol ~-MEAT| 


AMAZING 
LOW COST 





- stow oslones adds low cost 

to convenience of aut« 

DEALERS WANTED maple of heat. Amasing discover 
Mineral ae ok o oes it en ds 


fuel waste, smoke, soc 8 guie 
qonvenioat so ons, SORLENS wSittES & Quick! 3 “Think wnat an 
opportu . Selle fastest because lowest priced, cheapest to 

Liberal discounts! Exclusive territories Jpenings i BIG i we Te 
Sensational low price offer at once! Listed as Sta by Underwriters. 
26 Models. Priced from $12.50 up. Write aa. 


LACO OIL BURNER CO., 
972 Union Street, GRISWOLD, 1OWA, U. S. A. 


7Burpec’ 's 
Bulb Book 
Tells all about the best tree 










varieties of Tulips, Hy- 
acinths, Daffodils, Like, 
Crocus, Iris, 


ete., to be planted | in "the Fall. Many illustra- 
tions, planting Seteomaatioa. Write today for 
your free 


w. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
473 Burpee Bidg. 


LOVEBLILRDS 
(Parrakeets) DELIGHTFUL PETS 
Healthy, full plumage birds. Ship 
anywhere. Safe arrival guaranteed, 
BUY DIRECT FROM BREEDING FARM 
Green Love Birds, $5.00 Beir, Yellow Love 
Birds, pair, Turquoise Blue Love $4 375 
Birds, $7.50 pair, or all three pairs 

/ North Hol 
WRITE FOR BIRDLAND y- 


caTatoc ‘N’ 








FREE 2 GARDEN BIRD DECOYS 


With catalogue of house and 
garden furniture novelties. 
Shipped unpainted at amazingly 

Paint to suit. Beautify 







our agent. Send 10c. coin or stamps 

to cover postage and wrapping. 
Waukesha Furniture Co. 

Dept. 8-7, Waukesha, Wis. 


30 IRISES $1.50 


All colors. Two each of 15 beautiful varieties; 
All labeled. A rainbow of colors. Fragrant and 
beautiful. A French variety Free. Send for 
free catalog of 1000 Peonies and Irises. 


Indian Spring Farms, Inc., Box B, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
















Why Take RE On Seeds? 


We sell the “World's Best” Hardy Roc kery and Her- 
acous Perennials, such as Sedums, Veronicas, Thymes, 
Iphiniums, Aquilegias, Dianthus, Etec. at 20 plants 

delivered tor $1. List free. 

E. F. WEAVER NURSERIES, WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Cut about 6 inches from the tip of a 
growing leaf-covered twig, such as cotton- 
wood, maple, or basswood. Firmly wedge 
the bottom of the twig thru a tight-fitting 
hole in a sheet of cardboard top. Cover 
the leafy twig with an inverted glass wiped 
clean and dry. Let it stand for 12 hours. 

Then ask mother and daddy to notice 
how much moisture gathers on the inside 
of the inverted glass. Try the same experi- 
ment after stripping the leaves from a 
twig. Ask them why the moisture does not 
appear on theglass this time, and you prove 
that you are a true Junior scientist. 


A Coat of Silver 


For July we have chosen Hiawatha’s 
favorite tree—the birch. 

Let us imagine that in the time of 
Hiawatha the Great Spirit called together 
all the trees of his vast forests. When they 
were assembled he told them of high, 
bleak mountainsides where snow, rocks, 
and terrific winds prevailed. No trees grew 
in these barren places to keep the snow 
and rocks¥from falling in great landslides 
to the valley below. “So,” said the Great 
Spirit, “I am asking who of my mighty 
forest will venture up the mountainsides 
to help me hold the rocks and snow from 
covering the valleys and villages below? 
To the tree that is bravest, goes farthest 
up the mountainside, I will give a coat of 
silver.” 


Wirn the Great Spirit’s challenge, the 
trees started forth toward the mountain 
tops. One by one they turned back before 
icy winds, snow, and rocks. “I can’t find 
enough food to eat in this rocky soil,” 
moaned the hungry oak. “I can go no 
farther.” 

One after the other each tree found an 
excuse for going no farther, until only the 
pines and birches were left to climb the 
steep mountainsides. As these two were 
climbing higher and higher, a terrific 
burst of smoke bore down upon them. 

“Oh,” sighed the pine, “what can it 
be?” 

“A forest fire,” whispered the birch, 
“the trees’ most dangerous enemy. Be 
brave, let us drop our seeds into the rocky 
crevices below that they may grow and 
carry on if we are destroyed.” 

With a vicious roar, the cruel forest fire 
was upon them, burning hungrily at the 
birch and the resinous wood of the pine 
and its dry needles and cones below. In 
the charred waste that remained the gal- 
lant little birch seeds that had dropped 
in the rocky crevices below took root and 
grew bravely on, sending their children 
higher and higher until they were stopped 
by mountainous walls of snow. 


WHEN theGreat Spirit looked down and 
saw that the fragile birch had triumphed 
over its sturdier woodland brothers, he 
called loudly to the trees of his mighty 
forests. ““You who think you are strong 
and unconquerable, see who is strongest 
and most fearless among you!” And he 
pointed to the lovely birch, standing 
straight and slender on the mountainside. 

“She whom you call Lovely Lady of the 
Forest has shown a spirit of fearlessness 
and fortitude in the face of storm that 
even your rugged oak does not possess. 
For this I place upon her a coat of 
silver and ermine that will serve her 
and man- 


kind in times 
of need.” _ “Abilis 
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We say it’s Spinach! 


It isn’t toothpaste— 


it’s fresh vegetables 
that build strong teeth 








... but Pepsodent helps preserve 
them with this modern safety factor 


O build strong, hard teeth is the 

purpose of right diet. You must eat 
foods rich in essential minerals and in 
vitamins. But building teeth is only half! 
You must preserve teeth too. That is done 
by removing destructive film each day. 
To preserve teeth Pepsodent Toothpaste 
was especially developed. 


Remove film from teeth 


Film is the greatest single enemy of teeth. 
Film covers teeth with a gelatin-like coat- 
ing. In it are germs glued against enamel 
. . . producing acids that dissolve the en- 
amel, penetrate the tooth and finally 
reach the nerve. 

Film absorbs the stain from food and 
smoking—and ruins the most charming 
smile. Film clings stubbornly to teeth— 
sticks so defiantly that toothpaste man- 
ufacturers have spent years in seeking 
the ideal material to remove it. Now 
Pepsodent has found it! A revolutionary 
cleansing and polishing material entirely 
new and different. 


New safety for teeth 


This new material removes film quickly 
and effectively. As it removes film-coats 
it polishes enamel to high brilliance. 


Amos ’n’ Andy are brought to you by Pepsodent 
every night except Sunday over N. B. C. network 


Above all, this cleansing and polishing 
material is safe—absolutely safe—and 
twice as sof? as those in common use. 

Eat the right foods. Use Pepsodent 
Toothpaste. And one thing more: see 
your dentist periodically. For no tooth- 
paste can truthfully guarantee immunity 
against diseases which only your dentist 
knows how to treat and overcome. 

These are the 3 rules modern science 
lays down for lovely, healthy teeth. Ob- 
serve them faithfully. 





is found by dental ree 
search to play an ime 
portant part in tooth 
decay . .. to cause unsightly discolorations 
on enamel. It must be removed twice daily. 


USE PEPSODENT TWICE A DAY— 
SEE YOUR DENTIST AT LEAST TWICE A YEAR 
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So simple, 
yet so safe and sure! 


San1-Fivsu keeps toilet bowls per- 
fectly spotless and sanitary. You 
don’t scrub. You don’t scour. All 
the objectionable work is done for 
you in a few minutes. It’s like hav- 
ing an extra servant in the house. 

Just sprinkle a bit of this anti- 
septic, cleansing powder in the bow] 
(directions on the can). When you 
flush the toilet, porcelain will spar- 
kle... odors go... and the hidden 
trap that no brush can clean is puri- 
fied and safe. Sani-Flush can’t harm 
the plumbing. 

At grocery, drug and hardware 
(Another use for Sani- 


stores, 25c. 
Flush — cleaning automobile radia- 
See directions on can.) 


tors. 











Mail coupon for Free 
Booklet *How to Kili 
Ants and Plant Insects” 


VER GREEN kills chewing and 
sucking insects—also kills ants. 
Yet, non-poisonous to humans and 
pets. Will not stain tender foliage. 
Economical. 35c bottle makes 6 


gallons of spray. Easy to use. 


Pleasant odor. Kills lice, worms, 
beetles, cutworms. Order Ever 
Green at hardware, seed, depart- 
ment and drug stores or florists. 
Or send 35¢ for small bottle. 





McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis 


, ' 
, Check here for Free 0 Check here for 35c ! 
, booklet (Dept. BHG- 1) bottle C. O. D. ; 
ow ' 
' Name___ ——— —__—_— 4 
I Se lthastanal ! 
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IRI Superior quality, healthy roots or rhizomes, easily 

grown in almost every state in the Union. Write for 
free catalog. New low prices. Many full color illustrations, 
CARL SALBACH, 659 Woodmont Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 
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Dancing Lessons? YES 
Drawing Lessons? NO 
| Continued from page 23 | 


them to appear sometimes, as it over- 
comes self-consciousness and is a reward 
for the weeks of work. But I do mean 
emphatically that these studio affairs 
should not be elaborate, with children— 
and mothers—vying with one another 
for the most expensive costumes, the 
most solo dances, and involving long 
nerve-wracking recitals and over-excite- 
ment. These are not good. And regular 
appearances on vaudeville circuits, in 
prologues, and in pictures is certainly not 
to be desired. 


To SUM up: The dance should be en- 
joyed always. If it isn’t, stop the lessons. 
Don’t force. Also, if children have real 
artistic ability in any line, it is nothing to 
worry about if they don’t start too early 
with their training. Many a good dance 
artist has been spoiled by being over- 
trained when young, and growing tired of 
the art. To get good standards for com- 
parison, a good education, a good perspec- 
tive on life, is the most important thing 
of all—this and good health—and our 
artists will find a way to let us know of 


their real ability!” 


ALTHO Miss Lyndall believes thoroly 
in dancing lessons for children when they 
are properly conducted, J. N. Darling 
(“ Ding” of the world- famous cartoons), 
to whom I turned for suggestions as to 





training the child in the graphic arts, does | 


not believe in art lessons at all for boys 
and girls, aside from the instruction given 
in the schools. 

“No one will become a great artist,’ 
Mr. Darling told me, “who has not 
worked things out for himself, with no 
other aid than judicious criticism and en- 
couragement and help only when he was 
stuck.” His theory of the way in which 
this doctrine of self-training may be de- 
veloped is vital and interesting. 

“The foundation of any sort of educa- 
tion for a child,” he said, “should be to 
make its own toys. Parents do a child the 
greatest wrong when they supply so many 
ready-made things that there is no incen- 
tive for the child to make something for 
himself. 


An EARLY training of this sort is 
essential for all the arts, but most of all for 
painting, drawing, and sculpturing. The 
child who makes things learns to observe, 
to see what an object is like. He also learns 
dexterity with his hands, without which 
it is impossible to be an artist in these 
fields. You may know where all the mus- 
cles are in the human body, but unless 
your hands are skillful you cannot bring 
them out of marble. The hands of the 
artist must work for him without con- 
sciousness on his part. This means clever 
hands, hands that have learned dexterity 
from long manipulation of materials. 
Hands that have done nothing for twenty- 
one years can scarcely learn to draw or 
paint or sculpture. But the young man or 
woman who has used the hands intelli- 
gently since early childhood has a ready 
tool for transferring mental pictures to 
canvas or marble. 

“How to guide this manual dexterity 
into artistic lines? Well, I should supply 
the child with plenty of materials for the 
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Your children are safe in the 
water with a genuine Miller 


STAY-A-FLOAT 


Patent applied for 


) pear gr with Private Estate Japara Ka- 
pok, four times more buoyant than 
cork, the Stay-a-Float is dependable safety. 
Brings ease of mind to parents. Punctures 
will not harm because not inflated. Helps 
teach children to swim. Safety in canoe. 
Endorsed by physical instructors. Approved 
by Parents Magazine and Child Life. 

Gay, fast colors — red, green, blue, white, orange, 
olive drab. Adjustable shoulder straps, strong web- 
bing ties, rust -proof buckles. Repeated use will not 
injure. Just dry in the sun. 

Four Sizes — No. 0 for ages 2 to 4. No. 1 — 4 to 7. 

Yo. 2— 7 to 12 years. No. 3 — 12 to 15 years. Price 
$2.00 each. If your dealer can’t supply will send 
postpaid. Specify size and color. 

The American Pad & Textile Co., Greenfield, O. 
Makers of Life Save V ests for Adults, Life Save Cushions, 
Sleeping Bags ond Sun- Mai Beach Rolls s 


The American Pad & Te xtile Co. 





Dept.M, Greenfield, Ohio. 
Enclosed §... pales for STAY-A-FLOAT, 
GRE: “Color .......... 


(Write name and address on margin) 
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America's best known 
garden insecticide, used ~f psects 


SLUG 
SHOT 


HAMMOND'S GRAPE & RO 
DUST (fungicide) protects against See 
Spot on Roses, Powdery Mildew, Blights, 
Rusts and other fungus diseases. Green 
in color; does not disfigure foliage. 
HAMMOND’S WEED KILLER does | 
clean job—kills all vegetation, including 
poison ivy. Saves hand labor on walks, 
drives and along roadways. 


These and other Hammond Products 
are sold everywhere by Seed, Hardware 
and Drug dealers. 

Ask your dealer fo 

Ds Booklet, “Gar rden ee pee 

‘o Control Them", or 
Write us for your copy. 


HAMMOND 


for more than 50 years. 
Always safe; always de- 
pendable. Economical. A 
quarter buys a big pound 
can. Simply turn the 
sifter top and dust. Pleas- 
ant to use—no irritation. 

































Protect your investment in lawns, gardens, 
flowers and shrubs. Let the Double Rotary 
Junior Sprinkler assure you a ‘‘gentle shower” 
wherever needed. Adjustable nossle—four 
sprinklers in one. Sprinkles in a circle or on 
a straight line. Covers any circular area up 
to 80 ft. or down to 15 ft., according to pres- 
sure. Sprinkles with sufficient penetrating 
force to reach roots, yet will not injure 
tenderest blossoms. 


DOUBLE fd ROTARY 


Test wsee eecrsreeso 


JUNIOR SPRINKLER 


Scientifically designed of finest ma- 
terials. Tobin bronse gears run in 
bath of oil. 


TRY 10 DAYS--Guaranteed. Créer 
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arts—paints, drawing paper, crayons, 
modeling clay. Supply them in large 
quantities and let the child make his own 
use of them. Encourage him, for encour- 
agement is the food of the artist. But do 
not overpraise to the extent that the child 
will be satisfied with an unworthy effort. 
Do not expect or demand a continuous 
interest—let your attitude be simply one 
of helpfulness. All children, you know, go 
thru a stage when they use and enjoy 
these things; only a few become artists.” 


Mr. DARLING does not believe in art 
lessons for the child, because he feels it is 
harmful to impose someone else’s system 
upon him. Intelligent criticism, however, 
which points out the flaws in a composi- 
tion in such a way as to spur the child to 
greater effort, he approves highly. 

“Have the child sketch or paint in his 
own way things as he sees them,” he 
advises. “If there is a competent, kindly 
artist to whom the sketches can be taken 
for criticism, splendid. But he should not 
tell the child how to draw.” 


Mr. Darling himself has acted in this | 


critical capacity for many young artists. 
He tells them to fill a sketchbook, then 
another sketchbook. On one point he is 
adamant—he is willing to give his valu- 
able time to assisting these youngsters if 
they care enough to go on working and 
improving, but he has no patience with 
idlers. He pins his faith to the one who 
works hard and consistently, rather than 
to the talented boy or girl who must be 
driven to the easel. 


“ 

Ir THERE is no one to whom achild can 
go for criticism,” continued Mr. Darling, 
“it is necessary only to fall back upon the 
mass of good illustrative matter, done by 
competent artists, in publications within 
the price range of everyone. Any young- 
ster, comparing his work with these, can 
tell whether it is good or bad, and thus 
guided, can improve.” 

Formal lessons have a place, he be- 
lieves, if the young artist (he means by 
this a young man or woman in late adoles- 
cence), having gone as far as he can him- 


self, feels the need of some instruction. | 


Mr. Darling places art lessons in the 
public schools in a different class from the 
ones he decries, because the school seldom 


attempts to teach a system, and because | 
art work in the school is often the first | 


knowledge a child has of the world of 
beauty and may begin his interest in it. 

These are no untried theories which Mr. 
Darling gives us. Universally recognized 
as one of the contemporary masters of his 
own field, the black and white, he also 
paints beautifully in oils and water colors 
and does etching and sculpturing. And he 
has never in his life had a lesson. 


In ADDITION to his artistic pursuits, 
Mr. Darling writes most interestingly and 
with keen penetration; he has been called 
in to manage one of the great newspapers 
of the country; he has been invited to the 
White House for consultation on govern- 
ment and political affairs; he is a director 
of banks, and I know not how many vari- 
ous and diverse things besides. Applying 
his own theory to himself, it is evident 
that from the constant doing and making 
of things with those clever hands of his 
he has acquired a mental as well as a 
manual dexterity which makes him a 
veritable master of all trades. He com- 
mands a respectful audience when he says, 
No one will become a great artist who 
has not worked things out for himself.” 
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Chis man does no furnace tending 


whatever—yet his home is always com- 
fortably warm. The air he breathes in- 
doors is gently circulated through the 
house. It is thoroughly cleaned, humid- 
ified, uniform in temperature and health- 
ful. He does no furnace stoking. He 
comes and goes without a thought about 
the furnace. There’s a Heatmaster Gas- 
Fired Warm Air Furnace in his basement. 





’ 
Chis man actually puts in hours 


every week tending a furnace. He’s up 
long before dawn in the winter, to feed 
the furnace its daily ration. He or bis 
wife fumes and fusses with it two or 
three times a day. Even so, his home is 
not always comfortable. It’s often stuffy, 
or even chilly. The air is dried out, de- 
pressing, full of potential doctor bills— 
all because he’s struggling with an or- 
dinary furnace in his basement. Yet the 
very gas pipe he passes on the way to 
his stoking job, can easily be his fuel 
supply for heating — forever banishing 
furnace drudgery from his life. 
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‘Wash nasty 


handkerchiefs? 


Not since I 
learned about 


KLEENEX” 


disposable tissues 


ASHING dirty handkerchiefs is 

a most repulsive task—and may be 

dangerous as well, if handkerchiefs are 

contaminated with cold or other germs. 

Fortunately, this dreadful task is no 
—_ necessary. 

a package of Kleenex and say 


es & to handkerchief washing! These 
soft tissues are superior to handheschiets 
in every way—and when used, you simply 
destroy! No washing! No self-infection! 
No laundry bill if’) you have handker- 
chiefs washed commercially. 

Kleenex is now available in two sizes, 
the popular handkerchief size, and also 
larger tissues three times usual size! This 


larger Kleenex is 7KERFS 


splendid for dusting, 
andtowels.Asample are a dressier form 
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Man’s Insect Friends 


| Continued from page 13 | 


colonies one will also occasionally see 
small, sluglike caterpillars, pointed at one 
end and rather flat of body. These are not 
detrimental creatures, they are the highly 
beneficial larvae of the black and yellow 
Syrphus flies. (They measure 7% inch 
across the wings when spread.) They 
hatch from eggs which the old flies have 
deposited among the aphid herds and 


which in the larval form consume large | 


numbers of the harmful insects. 


Or THE four common destroyers, how- 


ever, the young of the Green Lacewing 
(1 inch long) are the most tireless and 
most highly beneficial. They are wingless, 
six-leg objects with strong pincers pro- 
truding from their heads and will often be 
found in the aphid colonies along with the 
somewhat similar-appearing young of the 
Lady Beetle. Here they devour great 
numbers of aphids; one would soon tire 
of endeavoring to keep track of the actual 
victims destroyed. 

Many common species of Tachinid 
flies (about 1% inch long) are extremely 
valuable workers among the foliage, de- 
stroying caterpillars of butterflies and 
moths and other insects. This family of 
flies, numbering well over 400 known 
species, is of the greatest possible benefit 
to man. The mature flies, which generally 
resemble very hairy houseflies, deposit 
eggs upon their various victims without 
any difficulty, the hosts appearing to be 
unaware of their danger. When the eggs 
hatch, the young maggots burrow into the 
flesh of the insect to be destroyed and 
feed upon its tissues, finally killing it. The 
empty shell then acts as a covering to the 
half-grown insects until the fully devel- 
oped flies emerge. 

In South America I have had these flies 
emerge from large insects that had been 
killed in the deadly poison known as 
potassium cyanide and had then been 
mounted and placed in artificially heated 
drying cases. 


AMoNG the beetles we have a useful 











family in the long-leg, rapid-moving Cicin- | 


delidae, or tiger-beetles. A common one 
is bright green with white spots and is 
found in sandy places in the woods or 
along the beaches in summer in company 
with a white species. They are preying 
creatures which swoop down upon other 
insects, such as small flies and occasionally 
a caterpillar. Their larvae, or young, are 
very strange, humped individuals, more 
or less grublike anc with very large heads 
and sharp jaws. They construct deep bur- 
rows where they lie, with all but the heads 





and jaws concealed, waiting for whatever | 


insect comes within reach of their power- 
ful grinding apparatus. Like many other 
insects on this beneficial list, both the 
young and old ones are lending a helpful 
hand to men. 


A YOUNG beetle, like many other grow- 
ing organisms, possesses a tremendous 
appetite. Just as the growing boy eats 
ravenously to obtain his full quota of 
building material, so these lesser folk 
attend to their youthful stomachs with 
equal zeal, and the number of insects de- 
stroyed by them is surprising. 

In the North we do not look upon ants 
as beneficial insects, altho many of them 











Enter the 


NEW REMODELING 
5 kt. | ee aan 


hie tas | $275 in Cash 


Prizese 
Ey ERY Better Homes & Gardens family has some 
remodeling or rebuilding project—large or small— 
that they'd like to do * ‘Sometime. ” MAKE THAT 
“SOMETIME” NOW 


WHY WAIT? Times have never been better to re- 
model or rebuild. gy sangee are lower in price. Labor 
is cheaper. You'll be giving employment to those 
who need it. Best of all, you and your family can 
enjoy RIGHT NOW the added benefits and com- 
forts of your improved home. 


Maybe it’s a NEW ROOM or two you’ve wanted 
to add to your home. Or a new BATHROOM. Or 
a new ROOF, perhaps. Or the attic rejuvenated 
into a grand REC REATION ROOM. Or a new 
DORMER WINDOW, or a FIREPLACE! 


And now, as an added incentive, in this issue Better 
Homes & Gardens announces its new REMODEL- 
ING AND REBUILDING CONTEST. First prize 
is $100; second prize, $50; third, $25; and fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth prizes will be $5_each. 


All you have to do now is to send us a POSTCARD 
or LETTER at once saying you will enter the con- 
test. Tell us what you plan to remodel or rebuild. 
No project is too large or small to enter. 
An Extra $25 Will Go To the First Three 
Winners Whose Entries Are Received 


Before August 15th. 
Send Y our E ntry Today! 


(For Contest Rules See Page 6) 








FLOWER GROWER 


A magazine specially edited for 
guréenen enthusiasts 

Each issue contains more in- 
teresting facts on flower growing 
than any other publication. Tells 
all about flowers. Intensely prac- 
tical, stimulating and helpf ful 

Sample copy 10c 
Special offer 7 months for $1.00. 
Address 


J. B. LYON COMPANY, Publishers 
101 Nerth Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 











Guarantee of Advertisers 


THIS IS YOUR PROTECTION: If you purchase any 
article advertised in Better Homes and Gardens, 
whether you buy it of the local dealer or direct, 
and it is not as represented in the advertisement, 
we guarantee that your money will be returned 
if you mention Better Homes and Gardens when 
you purchase the article. We do not guarantee 
accounts of honest bankrupts. 
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Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffodils, etc.; 
perennials; also flower & vegetable 
seeds for summer sowing. Low prices. 
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are harmless and may do a certain amount 
of good in flower pollination, but in South 
America and other tropical countries the 
well-known Army, or Driver, Ants are 
sometimes of great benefit. 

These creatures are gypsies traveling 
thru the jungles in vast armies and taking 
up their abode in a new place every few 
days. When on the march the black seeth- 
ing columns may take an entire day and 
night to pass, such enormous numbers of 
individuals constitute the armies. When 
hunting they drive every living thing from 
cover, pouncing upon their victims in bit- 
ing, tearing crowds, soon ripping them 
limb from limb and carrying the accumu- 
lated pieces to the nest of that particular 
day. They kill some birds and animals, 
even large snakes, but by far most of their 
victims are insects, centipedes, and spiders. 


AMONG the Hymenoptera, that great 
order which includes the bees, ants, 
wasps, ichneumons, and many others, 
we have a great army of benefactors. To 
bees, of course, as we all know, countless 
members of the world of plants owe their 
existence, for it is thru the agency of these 
insects that pollination is assured. Bees 
are hairy creatures to which the pollen 
grains adhere readily and are thus trans- 
ported and rubbed off upon the organs of 
the next flower. 

I have already spoken of the tiny ich- 
neumon that drills pinholes in plant lice. 
This is only one of a great many of these 
wasplike little creatures. The slightly 
larger forms attack the caterpillars of 
moths and butterflies, and upon the backs 
or alongside of tomato and cabbage 
“worms” one sometimes finds little 
heaps of silken cocoons resembling tiny 
grains of uncooked rice. These are the 
coverings which the young ichneumons 
have spun about themselves just after 
emerging from their host. Here they trans- 
form to pupae or crysalids, within the 
silk bags, and a short while later they cut 
their way to freedom to continue the good 
work of depositing eggs in the bodies of 
destructive caterpillars. 


THE wasp army is a great and bene- 
ficial group also, with its legion species 
which capture and store their wonderful 
nests with every sort of insect food for 
their young to feed upon. Some capture 
the tiniest imaginable forms as provender. 
Others descend upon beetles, caterpillars, 
roaches, crickets, and flies; still others cap- 
ture locusts and cicadas. 

Our common hornets destroy thou- 
sands of houseflies, mincing them up into 
roundsteak, which is personally fed to the 
young by the nurses. Paper wasps take 
caterpillars and flies and other soft crea- 
tures and use them in the same manner. 

_One of the first things that entomolo- 
gists do when new and foreign pests ap- 
pear in this country is to endeavor to iso- 
late their natural parasites or to establish 
one for them. 

In this connection it is well to remember 
that the tiny ichneumons already de- 
scribed are bred in millions in glass test 
tubes and may be liberated to carry on 
their good work in vast armies in quaran- 
tined areas. 


Wauen you spray your plants and 
flowers this summer, remember the insects 
that are working with you every day. You 
cannot stop spraying to save a few good 
fellows, but give them a kindly thought 
once in a while, and don’t insult them in 
the future by calling them just bugs. 
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Flowers 





All Flies or Mosquitoes with a 


Perfumed Mist 


that Kill 








Some years ago it was discovered that 
a certain field flower grown in Japan 
drove away winged insects. A ship- 
ment was sent to America for testing 
in a research laboratory. Here an ex- 
tract was made from the flowers and 
sprayed in a closed room filled with 
flies and mosquitoes. Every insect 
perished at its touch. 


Now that extract is the basis of Fly- 
Tox, developed at Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research by Rex Research 
Fellowship. Ten years and over $100,- 
000 have been spent by us in perfect- 
ing it. 


This Fly-Tox, used as directed, fills the 
room with a perfumed mist, at a cost 
of only 1 or 2 cents. That mist is 
harmless to people, stainless to any- 
thing. But every fly or mosquito that 
it touches dies at once. And they can’t 
escape it when the room is filled. 


These pests are deadly, for they carry 
the germs of over 30 diseases. They 
deposit those germs on foods or in 
blood streams. Many thousands of 
children die every year from this 
cause. Fly-Tox rightly used, frees 
your home and keeps it free, in an 
easy, certain, economical way. Think 
what that means to you and yours. 


FLY-TOX ONLY 


A Rex Research Product 


Use Fly-Tox only, and always in a 
new-type Fly-Tox sprayer. Every lot 
is tested on flies in our laboratory. The 
efficiency is guaranteed. The odor is 
pleasant, the extra strength makes it 





very economical, Use it because noth- 
ing is too good for the safety of your 
home. Go get it today—it’s sold every- 
where throughout the world. Harmless 
to people. Stainless to anything. 

















SOLD ON A MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


ACTUALLY KILLS Floas 


+ instead of 


merely stupefying them 


PULVEX< is guaranteed to free your dog and cat of 
fleas and lice and keep them off for days. Safe, even if 
swallowed; non-irritating ; odorless; pleasant and easy 
to use. The world’s biggest selling flea powder. At all 
drug stores,pet shops, 50c or from William Cooper & 
Nephews, Inc., Dept.B_169,1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago. 









IRIS ARE CHEAPER 


Perennials are cheaper. Now's the time to fall in love 
with your Home and increase its loveliness. Let Flowers 
Help You Make It Paradise. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON Collection of tris. 


and Sweetly Fragrant. They will bloom in Beauty for 
a lifetime. YOU may select 21 of the following 44 varieties 
of gorgeous IRIS and I will send them labeled and t- 
paid for only $1. Six orders only $5. Or, YOU can have 
all the 44 varieties labeled and postpaid for only $2. 
Six orders of 44 plants each for only $10. 

Afterglow, Ambassadeur, Aurea, Azure, Baby Blue, Bar- 
bara, Camelot, Celeste, Claret, Cretonne, Delicata, Fairy, 
Firmament, Flavescens, Florentina, Gen. DeWett, Ger- 
manica, Gertrude, Glory of Hillegom, Gracchus, Gypsie 
Queen, Her Majesty, Honorabilie, Ingeborg, Jacquesiana, 
Juniata, Kochi, Lady Seymour, Late White, Lohengrin, 
Loreley Madcap, Mary Garden, Miss Eardley, Mme. Chereau, 
Mme. Chobaut, Monsignor, Mrs. H. Darwin, Nibellungen, 
Nokomis, Rose Unique, Savignian, Sherwin Wright, Walhalla. 


The World’s Greatest Iris Bargains from The World’s Largest 
Iris Farm. Floral Booklet FREE. Tell Your Neighbors. 


A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 









TRIM YOUR HEDGE 5 TIMES FASTER 
With e.ecrrmmer, electricity does all the work! Cuts 
the toughest growth easily A fast. Trims top and sides 
of all hedges, shrubs, bushes, lawn borders, etc. Weighs 
only 6 Ibs. Operates from any light socket with one hand. 
A boon to every home owner and gardener. Write for 
demonstration. Skilsaw, Inc., 3315 Elston Ave., Chicago 








{ Now! ...a Mower - 
that CULTIVATES! 


— 





J 








Three machines for the price of one! ... (1) Sickle Mower 
for tall grass and weeds (2) Rotary Mower tor Lawn; (3) 
Tractor tor Garden .... Attachments in front, includ- 
ing both swivel action mowers, which, with narrow, 
single-wheel traction, permits mowing on hillsides, in 
fence corners, against trees and cultivating narrowest 
rows and spreading plants. Eliminates 75% hand 
"ge Write today for Free Booklet. 


Gravely Motor Plow & Cultivator Company 
- - Dunbar, W. Va. 








Box 514, - 


KILLS ANTS 


Peterman's Ant Food is death to ants. Sprin- 
kie it about the floor, window sills, shelves, 
etc, Effective 24 hours a day. Safe. Over 
1,000,000 cans sold last year. At your druggist's. 


PETERMAN'S ANT FOOD 

























OHN BURROUGHS, the great 
naturalist, said that Nature abhors a 
vacuum and therefore does her level 
best to cover the bare earth with some- 
thing. 

A vigorous growth of weeds indi- 
cates good soil, and the very fact that 
we have to control them gives garden 
plants the proper cultivation. At least 
this much must be said for weeds— 
they are not easily discouraged, they 
never lose heart entirely, and they 
die game. 

A gardener with the courage and 
persistence of a weed is a success. 

The Hoe vs. the Hose. Generally 
the real drouth of the summer does 
not come as early as July, so it is much 
wiser to keep the hoe shiny than to 
use the hose. But if you do water your 
plants, give them a good long drink. 


The Hose Leaks. We all dislike a 
leaky hose. Even so, one of the manu- 
facturers has now put on the market 
a porous hose, which allows the water 
to seep out gradually. It comes in 
10-foot lengths, which you attach to 
the end of your ordinary hose. Where- 
upon the water oozes into the soil 
without puddling or doing any damage. 
Another type of sprinkler has spray 
heads inserted into the entire length 
of the hose, 12 feet apart. 

How Bugs Die. The poor bug is 
being chased to death, and with all 
the different insecticides on the mar- 
ket he should surely soon be on his last 
legs. 

We suffocate bugs with nicotine; we 
paralyze their nervous systems with 
pyrethrum extract; we cover their 
bodies with glue; we poison their di- 
gestive tract with arsenate of lead; 
and now there are on the market cer- 
tain non-arsenical insecticides which 
tax the ingenuity of the chemist to 
know what they contain. But they do 
kill bugs. These insecticides depend 
upon a chemical compound known as 
fluosilicate and sodium aluminum 
fluoride. 

I don’t know. Maybe all we need do 
is pronounce these names and the bugs 
will weaken and gradually die. 


Metal Dish Rags have now become 
garden accessories, inasmuch as they 
are good to clean your spade and trowel 
after use. 

Capturing Delphinium Seed. Del- 
phinium seed should be gathered 
soon as ripe, and sown, in which case 
you will get a much higher percent of 
germination than if it is kept until 
next spring, then sown. The plants will 
be of good size to transplant next 
spring and will start blooming in June. 

Thar’s Gold in Them Grass 
Clippin’s. If you remove your grass 
clippings from the lawn, be sure to 
save them. They are a good mulch for 
the garden beds, but if you put them 
on too thick they begin to ferment and 
sour the soil. 

It is better to apply grass clippings 


ALONG THE GARDEN PATH 








THE DOVE ORCHID 


“Interesting Plants of the 
World,”’ No. 7 


UNTIL recent years there grew a 
chaste white orchid thruout Panama, 
but because this flower has been 
looked upon with a religious signifi- 
cance, and therefore the demand for 
it has been great, it has been almost 
eradicated from its native haunts. 

The Espiritu Santo, Holy-ghost- 
flower, and the Dove Orchid are the 
common names for the orchid. Bot- 
anists have called it Peristeria, which, 
literally translated from the Greek, 
also means dove. 

When the large white buds burst 
open they cast forth a delicate, sweet 
fragrance lovelier than incense, and 
then it doesn’t take much i imagination 
to see a white dove with outspread 
wings poised above an alabaster altar 
and gazing out upon us in quiet 
benediction. 

The flowers are produced in spikes 
a yard long. The strongly ribbed 
leaves rise from bulblike stems. Unlike 
some orchids which grow in trees, 
the Dove Orchid grows in the soil. 














very thin than to put a vast quantity 
on the beds at one time. But under no 
circumstances should they be thrown 
away. 

A Person Every Gardener Should 
Know. When Paul Stark, well-known 
horticulturist, went to West Virginia and 
found a Delicious Apple which instead of 
being red was golden, he paid $5,000 for 
it and built a fence around it. In New 
Jersey he found a limb on a Delicious 
Apple tree which produced fruit superior 
to that produced on the other limbs of 
the tree. This was another improved 
variety of the Delicious, which is now 
called Starking. He paid $6,000 for it, 
and built another fence. Paul Stark has 
been constantly straining his eyes for 
new fruits and new flowers that he has 
introduced and which have enriched the 
gardens of our country. - 


Do You Dare thin out your annual 
seedlings to give each plant sufficient room 
to develop properly? Failure to do so is a 
serious fault. I can’t do it either, altho 
I always know that each zinnia needs at 
least 1 foot of space. For that reason we 
can best resist the temptation to grow 





our plants too close to each other if we 
sow them in and transplant them from a 
seedbed. 

Do You Know That— asparagus 
is a native of the seaside, so if you use 
salt on an asparagus bed it will kill the 
weeds and yet keep the asparagus in 
perfect health? 

—summer pruning discourages 
growth in a plant so that it sometimes 
encourages flowering and fruiting of 
shrubs and fruits for the next year? 

—in the city of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, the trees on one street are valued 
at $37,000. Naturally, Hartford people 
do not neglect such a valuable asset. 
Do you? 


Do You Kuow the Difference 


Between a prune and a plum? A prune 
is a plum which can be dried without 
decaying. ° 

—a grape and a raisin? Certain 
grapes have a high sugar content and 
are dried and marketed as raisins. 

Annuals Have One Purpose. The 
object of a plant’s life is to produce 
seed. After having produced its seed 
many annuals are ready to die. The 
longer we can prevent them from ac- 
complishing their one purpose in life, 
the longer the plants will live. 

Give your annual flowers freely to 
your friends. In so doing you will en- 
courage production of an abundant 
supply of summer and autumn bloom. 

Silver Fleece. Are you envying your 
friends who have a Silver Fleecevine? 
The graceful clusters of pinkish white 
flowers are produced in such profusion 
that the leaves are hidden. Unfortu- 
nately, I have no place for it, so I gave 
a plant to a neighbor that I might see 
it bloom. 


Ecology means the conditions under 
which a ~ ha grows naturally, whether 
in sun or shade, wet or dry soil. 
Botanists have therefore given cer- 
tain species names to our plants to 
describe their environmental prefer- 
ences. 

For instance, we have such words as 
australis, southern; borealis, northern; 
alpinus and montana, of the moun- 
tains; saxatilis and rupestris, among 
the rocks; campestris and arvensis, of 
the fields; pratensis, of the meadows; 
sativus, cultivated; sepium, of hedges 
and fences; nemorosa and sylvestris, of 
the woods; uliginosus and palustris, 
marsh loving; riparius, along river 
banks; aguaticus, in the water. 

We Gardeners Learn Something 
Every Day. After I finished building 
a little retaining wall early this sum- 
mer, a friend, Albert Keller, suggested 
that I cover the top of the wall with 
sod so that when the soil back of the 
wall was watered it would not wash 
out from the joints. 

There are tricks in all trades, and 
I venture to guess that each of you 
could write me a few good suggestions 
based upon your experience in a 
garden. Please do.—/. C. H. 








Better Homes anp Garpens, July, 1932 

















It looks better... 
It sounds better - - 









$3650 to 
$295. 


All prices tax extra 


It IS 
better! 


PHILCO is the first radio scientifically designed as a musical instru- 
ment, and therefore has many unique points of superiority, among 
which are: 


1. The PHILCO Inclined Sounding Board which throws all sound 
up into field of listener, making all high notes heard for the first time. 
2. Large area of sounding board which insures full reproduction of 
low notes. 3. Echo Absorbing Screen at the back which prevents echo 
and blur, the first radio to deliver sound only from front of speaker. 
4. Open Sounding Board instead of sound chamber which affords 
clear unboxed tone. 


Enjoy music in your home, in full, clear purity of tone, as if the 
musicians were present in person. And human voices in their natural 
tones, as if speaking just to you. Turn your back, close your eyes— 
you cannot distinguish between the voice of PHILCO and the original. 


Choose your PHILCO now, from the many beautiful models. No 
single object in your home can have so great an influence for the 
entertainment and happiness of your entire family! 


PHILCO Radio furnishes you with the whole world of music, enter- 
tainment and current events, at their best. Leading dealers everywhere 
are happy to show and demonstrate PHILCO and sell it on easy terms. 


See it. Hear it. Buy it. Enjoy it. 


PHILCO: PHILADELPHIA: TORONTO: LONDON 


PHILC O 


A musical instrument of quality 





{Model 15X . . $150 Patented} 









You will find in PHILCO 
every worthwhile improvement 
... many of them exclusive... 


Every PHILCO a Balanced Super- 
heterodyne 
Twin Electro Dynamic Speakers 
Shadow Tuning 
Tuning Silencer 
Automatic Volume Control 
Pentode Tubes (6 in 11-Tube sets) 
Tone Control 
Push-pull Circuit 
Distance Switch 
Illuminated Station Recording Dial 
with glowing arrow indicator 
Neat, small, no-glare dial, calibrated 
to station channel numbers 
Inclined Sounding Board 
Echo Absorbing Screen 
Illuminated Grille 
Cabinets of world’s finest and most 
expensive furniture woods 
Every cabinet hand-rubbed 
° ° * 
The NEW PHILCO HIGH EFFi- 
CIENCY TUBES are more compact, 
more efficient, and consume less cur- 
rent than any AC tubes ever before 
used. Every PHILCO is equipped with 
tubes specifically designed by 
PHILCO, to fit circuits designed by 
PHILCO, resulting in a harmony of 
operation not otherwise possible. 


PHILCO REPLACEMENT TUBES IMPROVE 
THE PERFORMANCE OF ANY SET 


* aa . 


Philco Transitone Radio for motor cars and boats 
$49.95 including tubes. Complete installation for 
cars equipped with aerial averages less than $20. 


See Advertising Index, page 42 


